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DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER RUBBISH COLLECTION 


What It Is-Why Housing Authorities Prefer This New System 


Housing Authorities at Nashville, Knoxville, Baltimore—to name a few 
—are spotting big Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient points 
in apartment and housing areas for more efficient and sanitary col- 
lection of trash and rubbish. These containers are eliminating unsani- 
tary trash cans, crates, boxes, rats, scattered trash, open trucks, and 
with it making almost unbelievable savings. 


Here is a brief explanation of this 
revolutionary method of bulk rubbish 
collection: 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster-Dumpster System is, 
simply stated, one or more truck-mount- 
ed Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, servicing any re- 
quired number of detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, ranging in size 
up to 12 cu. yds. The Dempster-Dumps- 
ter makes scheduled calls and picks up 
each pre-loaded container, hauls it to 
disposal area where contents are dumped 
automatically, then returns it to replace 
another pre-loaded container. This single 
truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster serv- 
ices any number of containers, one after 
another. 

The cleanliness of the Dempster- 
Dumpster System is due to the complete- 
ly closed steel containers. Trash and 
refuse cannot be scattered over streets 
and alleys by winds or scavengers. 


Dempster-Dumpster Containers are fire- 
proof and rat-proof. 


“Best System Yet Devised” 


Here’s what housing authorities have 


to say about the Dempster-Dumpster 
System: 

“The Dempster-Dum pster 
fullfilled our requirements better than 
any other method of trash collection.” 


System has 


“We have had no trouble with rats 
since installing Dempster-Dumpster Con 


tainers.” 


“Our grounds costs are lower 


required.” 


fe wel 
men are 


“The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
garbage disposal has been so satisfactory 
in handling our garbage problem that it 
is our purpose to equip our new projects 
with Dempster-Dumpster Containers.” 

“We highly recommend the Dempstei 
Dumpster System of trash disposal for 
housing projects!” 


The pay-load capacity of the larger 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal 
to or greater than conventional truck 
bodies. It is important to remember that 
containers are available in many different 
designs of every desired size. For in- 
stance, where moist or wet rubbish is 
a problem, a Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainer is built to take care of it. And 
bear in mind, regardless of the different 





DUMPING POSITION of this 10 cu. yd. Apartment Type Dempster-Dumpster Container is shown 


above. 
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Its payload capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. 
placed in dumping position hydraulically and drop bottom section of container is 
all under complete control of driver in the cab. 


Container is 
lowered for 





r = 





PICK UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are 
shown in the two vhotos above. Driver backs 
Dempster-Dumpster up to Dempster-Dumpster 
Container, which has been pre-loaded by user, 
slips lifting chains onto lugs at each end of 
container, then, by hydraulic controls in the cab, 
lifts container into carrying position and drives 
to disposal area. 

designs or sizes of the containers you 
use at various points, one truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpster can service them all. 

The Dempster-Dumpster System trip- 
les man-hour efficiency . . . reduces truck 
investment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 
. . . improves “housekeeping” methods 
. . « reduces fire hazards . . . provides 
an easier, quicker, safer and more ef- 
fective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 

Upon request Dempster Brothers’ en- 
gineers will be glad to prepare, at no 
cost to you, a complete report for your 
particular rubbish collection require- 
ments to determine the extent to which 
the Dempster-Dumpster System would 
justify its purchase and just what equip- 
ment would be required for efficient 
bulk rubbish collection. A product of 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


BWPSie 
DWPSvis 


_———_————_ TRAOE mare tq ————__—___ 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


561 Shea Bldg. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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Ridgeway Manor Apartments in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Built by E. E 
Cloer, Inc., General Contractor 


UILDERS of large housing proj- 
B ects know the importance of 
checking maintenance costs before 
ordering refrigerators. That’s why 
E. E. Cloer chose Servels and only 
Servels for this 240 family de- 
velopment in Fort Worth, Texas. 
All over the country builders are 
finding that Servel offers not only 
low upkeep cost, but many other 
exclusiveadvantages. It combines 
truly silent operation, longer life 
and low operating cost. 

These features are exclusive 
with Servel, because Servel is the 
only refrigerator which operates 
without a single moving part. No 


Servel Costs Less 


machinery to wear out... no mo- 
tor to break down. . . no valves, 
pistons, pumps or compressor to 
make noise of any kind. Servel is 
silent as the tiny gas flame that 
does all the work. This different, 
advanced freezing system assures 
year in, year out silent refrigera- 
tion . . . trouble-free service with- 
out expensive repairs. 

Tenants are enthusiastic about 
Servel, too. They like the new, 
brilliantly styled cabinets and 
spacious modern interiors. Con- 
sult Sweet’s for details on the 
latest models or write Servel, Inc., 
Dept. G-16, Evansville 20, Ind. 










R:-O-W Removable Windows 


SIMPLIFY MAINTENANCE 


in Huntington Gardens 

















Planned for convenience and easy maintenance, 
the recently completed 374-unit Huntington 
Gardens terraces are equipped throughout with 
R-O-W removable wood windows. Approxi- 
mately 3500 R-O-W Windows were installed. 
R-O-W's removable feature eliminates the neces- 
sity for ladders and simplifies window washing. 


For more information on R-O-W—the ideal wood 
window unit for multiple dwellings—fill out the 
coupon at right. 

JH-19 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 
1309 Academy—Ferndale 20, Michigan we, 


feos ® 


Yes, at no obligation, please send me complete information and the 
name of the nearest R-O-W distributor. 
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American-Stanrdard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 
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For economical heating and plumbing ... PORTLAND PROJECT CHOOSES 
American-Standard 


® One of the Northwest's finest court-type 
housing projects is the Binford develop- 
ment in Portland, Oregon. The 276-unit 
rental housing is as modern as you'll find 
anywhere . . . and American-Standard 
heating and plumbing products play an 
important role in making it so. 
Wherever they're installed—in indivi- 
dual houses or multiple unit dwellings— 
American-Standard heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures win the approval 
of housing managers. For these sturdily- 





A Smartly-styled American-Standard plumbing fixtures add to the tenant- constructed products are economical to 
appeal of any housing project . . . as illustrated by this Binford bathroom. maintain, give years of trouble-free serv- 
The Ledgewood Lavatory and Master Pembroke Bath are made of rigid cast oe Aad Patt y . tools d ar 

iron with a smooth coating of easy-to-clean enamel. The bath has low sides, SCS. AME CHESS GOCE ISOS ONS CUTAREING 
wide front rim and flat bottom for comfort, convenience and safety. The construction qualities win tenant ap- 


Cadet Water Closet, of non-absorbent genuine vitreous china, features neat, 
close-coupled design. 


proval, too. 

So, when you’re specifying heating and 
plumbing products for your housing 
project, check the American-Standard 
line. Whatever the size of your project it 
offers you the widest choice of styles, types 
and sizes. American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 





4 The entire Binford heating system is fired by 
13 oil fired No. 36 Water Tube Boilers. Ameri- 
can-Standard Water Tube Boilers offer proven 
efficiency. And they're made in a wide range of 
sizes so that, either singly or in battery, they 
meet the heating requirements of virtually any 
type of building. 


home and t 





Cut Replacement Costs 














A. O. SMITH 


Cearmaglas 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
CAN'T RUST BECAUSE 


Glass carit rust! 


Permaglas Water Heaters resist corrosion—first: with 
glass-surfaced steel tanks that can’t rust because glass 
can’t rust; and—second: with exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction that provides added protection for long life 
in all water areas. 











In addition, impact and thermal shock tests demon- 
strate that “the glass surfacing of the tank will not 
crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free 
operation! 


























Hundreds of thousands of installations positively Available for any housing 


rove that Permaglas is the water heater that’s built to fo mag A+" -- hy _— 
ast. There’s no need to replace ¢his water heater every AGA and UL Approved. 


few years. 
Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Dept. JH-651, Kankakee, lili., 


And you save, right at the start, because A. O. Smith 
. for all the facts. 


mass-production economies mean that NOW. 


Permaglas costs nO MOFe Watce wearers: 








AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Chicago 4 * Houston 2 « Los Angeles 12 * New York 17 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Lid. 












The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 





ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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THIS MONTH... 


Protests reaching Washington from all 
parts of country on public housing cut 


page 188 


Ideas for cutting construction costs 
briefed page 190 


Box score on state anti-public housing 
legislation charted page 196 


New PHA financial assistance contract 


ready page 203 
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Fenestra Steel Apartment Casements 
° ™ 
give you More of all 4 eee plus 


Maintenance-Free Durability / 





































More Light. You get more glass area—more light 
—because frames of Fenestra Steel Apart- 
ment Casements are designed to be rugged 
and rigid without being bulky. 











es : ; : : DIPPING DEEP into molten zinc in the sunken galvanizing tank ot Fenestra's special new 
Better Vision. You get big picture-window view galvanizing plant, Fenestra'’s Strong Steel Windows emerge with a uniform, protective 


because more of the window area is de- zinc coating. Under normal conditions, you never need to paint these steel windows. 


ct MAINTENANCE-FREE DURABILITY 


Forget about window painting! Forget about weaker materials! 

















| 4 as J Fenestra* Engineers have combined the rugged, rigid, solid 
4 wets ar strength of rolled steel with the complete protection of 
y . special hot-dip galvanizing. 

P a Fenestra Galvanizing is part of the window-building process 





: : itself. It’s done in Fenestra’s own new plant—the only plant 
4 g in America especially designed to hot-dip galvanize steel 
Better Ventilation. You get e-a-s-y opening. Swing windows. Special tanks, special controls—everything geared 

leaves twirl out to catch passing breezes. to give you the most permanent windows made. 

Tilt-in sill vent is a built-in windguard. ~ es . 

Galvanizing is done after assembly of frames and assembly 
of ventilators—so that every bit of exposed metal gets a 
protective coating. To make sure the zinc coating is uni- 
form, windows are completely immersed in one deep dip, 
then withdrawn at controlled speed. Then Bonderized to 











4 give them an attractive appearance and prepare the surface to 
; hold paint (paint is sometimes used for decorative purposes). 

| 7 ! r, - Call the Fenestra Representative (he’s listed in your Yellow 
t ” Oy Phone Book) or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. JH-6, 
5 ; —". 2285 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. _ 
. Better Protection. Tilt-in sill vent keeps children Send for your free book on how Fenestra Hot-Dip 
; from falling out. Screens are installed Galvanizing makes Fenestra Steel Windows sfay new. 
0 safely from inside. 
~ 
6 . 
Steel-Strong Windows made to STAY new 
t 


Hot-Dip Galvanized STEEL Windows 











70,000-UNIT CUT... 


stuns public housing supporters — 


then stirs them to strong protest to House, Senate 


“On October 1, 1871, Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over a lantern and elimi- 
nated the homes of about 100,000 peo- 
ple in Chicago. On May 4, 1951, the 
House of Representatives kicked over 
the lantern which was a bright beacon 
of hope for thousands of America’s 
underprivileged families and elimi- 
nated the homes for some 300,000 men, 
women, and children throughout the 
nation. The results of the action by 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow got screaming 
headlines all over the country. The re- 
sults of the latter action got a small 
tail-end paragraph in news 
buried in the back pages .. .” 

Thus B. T. Fitzpatrick, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, characterized the 
action of the House of Representatives 
in passing an amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill that 
cut the 1952 public housing program 
to 5000 units—virtually eliminating it. 
(On the basis of the 965 communities 
that have requested program reserva- 
tions, each would get out of the 5000 
units a program of 5.1 units.) 


stories 


Slow Boiling Point 

Although the House action was tak- 
en on May 4, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s talk 
on May 15 at the annual meeting of 
the North Central Regional Council 
of NAHO was among the first strong 
statements of protest leveled against it. 
The behind-the-scenes maneuvering to 
put the issue to a vote had been so 
quietly done that the final action came 
as a bolt out of the blue. That fact, 
plus the unwillingness—or inability— 
of most newspapers to give space at 
the time to anything but the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, resulted in what 
seemed to be a two-week period of 
stunned silence on the part of long- 
time supporters of the public housing 
program. But from mid-May forward, 
as recognition of what had happened 
spread, a rising volume of protests be- 
gan and, by the month’s end, was 
being heard in Washington from 
mayors, governors, city councils, and 
spokesmen for citizen, veteran, labor, 
religious, and business and industrial 
groups. 

What Happened 

Events leading up to the cut began 
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on May 3 when the House voted to 
consider the recommendations of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
on the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill. The vote was taken because 
the committee had not only made 
recommendations on appropriations— 
but-had also made legislative proposals, 
a function that is not within its scope. 
Hence, the House was polled as to 
whether or not it approved or disap- 
proved the overstepping of its bounds 
in which the committee had indulged. 
The extent to which it had done so 
in the field of public housing was its 
reduction of the President’s 75,000 unit 
recommendation for the number of 
starts to be made from July 1951 to 
July 1952. The House committee cut 
the number back to 50,000 and by the 
May 3 vote, the House as a whole 
gave notice that it regarded this com- 
mittee action as in order. 

Late the following day, Friday, when 
congressmen from nearby states had 
left Washington for long weekends at 
home, the appropriations bill came to 
the House floor for debate. By 7 P.M. 
only 151 of 435 congressmen remained 
in the House—and it was then that 
a vote on an amendment proposed by 
Congressman Ed Gossett (D), Texas, 
that cut the number of units to 5000 
for fiscal 1952 was called for. It passed 
110 to 41. Later, after congressmen 
had been rounded up from outside the 
House chamber, a roll call vote was 
demanded on the amendment and it 
passed by 181 to 113. The entire bill 
was passed by voice vote a short time 
later. 

Senate Committee Action 

On the Senate side, where a resto- 
ration to at least 50,000 units was 
hoped for, a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee on May 
25 reported out its version of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Bill 
doing just that: restoring to 50,000 
the number of units to be built and 


allowing 15 million dollars for ad- 
ministrative purposes for the Public 
Housing Administration. The full 


Senate Appropriations Committee had 
not acted upon the bill as the Journar 
went to press but it was expected 
that it would complete its work by 
the end of the week of June 4, con- 


curring in the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations on housing. A time 
schedule for full Senate debaté on the 
bill had not been decided upon nor 
could it be predicted when it would 
be brought to the floor of the Senate. 

At least some measure of bi-partisan 
support for 50,000 units was, however, 
evident from the statement by Senator 
Robert Taft (R), Ohio, that he would 
actively support the 50,000 units, which 
he believes to be a reasonable figure. 

However, should the full Senate sup- 
port the 50,000 units in the bill, the 
bill would then have to go to confer- 
ence with representatives of the House 
and in all likelihood the House con- 
ferees would find it necessary to get 
another record vote on the question 
from the House before they could up 
their figure to 50,000 units and bring 
it in line with the Senate bill. 

New House Bill 

In the House, representative Jacob 
K. Javits (R), New York, has in- 
troduced a bill to repeal the House 
action taken in the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill. Congressman 
Javits, in introducing the bill said: 
“It has been stated by some that con- 
siderable absenteeism on the day the 
vote was taken in the House had a 
great deal to do with the result. An 
analysis of the vote and the situation 
indicates that the result would not have 
been changed even with the absentees 
present, as the had, in effect, 
been decided the previous day when 
the House voted 219 to 159 to con- 
sider the appropriation bill, though it 
legislated in respect to the public hous- 
ing program. It has always truly been 
said that a majority of the House can 
work its will on legislation but this 
way of deciding the issue overnight 
is hardly fair in view of the months 
of hearings and debate and the years 
of consideration that went into the 


issue 


_ Housing Act of 1949.” 


PHA Cuts 

In the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration itself, faced with the _possi- 
bility of a sharply reduced budget and 
virtually no program, separation notices 
have been sent to 460 employees—400 
in the field and 60 in the central of- 
fice. In addition, it has served notice 
that six of its field offices—Boston, 
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Philadelphia, Richmond, Detroit, Se- 
attle, and Los Angeles—would be 
closed. The House cut the administra- 
tive appropriation for PHA to about 
8 million dollars but the Senate sub- 
committee has recommended 15 million 
dollars. 
New Jersey “Marches” 

Some 125 representatives of responsi- 
ble business and civic organizations 
and city councils—including 33 mayors 
—all from New Jersey, were scheduled 
to “march” on Washington on June 6 
in protest of the cut. Governor Al- 
fred Driscoll was expected to lead the 
delegation, organized by Mayor Ralph 
Vallini of Newark. The group planned 
to confer with Senator Taft; Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; Congressman Brent Spence, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee; and New Jersey 
senators and representatives. 


City Councils Protest 

Newark’s city commissioners earlier 
had publicly denounced the House 
action and sent messages urging their 
senators to vote against the cut. The 
Newark Evening News pointed out 
editorially that Newark will lose 3750 
units scheduled for construction next 
year and in a news story quoting John 
A. Kervick, director of the New York 
City field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, said that New Jersey 
would lose 75 million dollars in con- 
struction by the cut. 

In New York City, where 45,000 
units would have to be postponed indefi- 
nitely by the cut, according to Philip 
J. Cruise, chairman of the local au- 
thority, the city council on May 9 
unanimously approved a resolution in- 
troduced by the entire council, calling 
on Congress to ease the restriction. * 


New Yorkers Meet 

Also in New York, Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri, addressing a “Save Public 
Housing” meeting called by him at city 
hall, read from a telegram from Presi- 
dent Truman in which the President 
said that national security was in peril 
because of the efforts of a relentless and 
powerful real estate lobby to kill the 
federal housing program. The meet- 
ing, attended by some 300 public of- 
ficials and spokesmen for civic organ- 
izations in the city, was called in pro- 
test of the House action. New York 
City congressmen attending the meet- 
ing promised their support in restor- 
ing the cut made by the House. 

In still another action in New York 
City, more than 30 leading labor, re- 
ligious, civic, and community groups 
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formed themselves into “The Emer- 
gency Committee to Save Public Hous- 
ing.” Ira S. Robbins, chairman of the 
committee and executive vice-president 
of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, in a letter from 
the group appealed to Senator Irving 
Ives of New York to assume leadership 
in fighting a cut in the Senate. 

Commenting editorially on the cut, 
The New York Times said: ro 
would give Communist critics new am- 
munition for charging that the costs 
of defense were being thrown on the 
shoulders of the poorest elements in 
our economy .. . 

Philadelphia, Detroit Protest 

Philadelphia’s city council also took 
unanimous action in protesting the 
House cut. On May 17 it passed a 
resolution sent to Philadelphia repre- 
sentatives and Pennsylvania senators 
calling upon them to reverse the action. 
In a personal telegram to the same 
members of Congress, Mayor Bernard 
Samuel told them that 4000 units of 
housing would be lost to Philadelphia 
immediately. In a third statement, the 
Philadelphia Housing Association and 
16 community leaders pointed out the 
continuing need for housing and the 
probable increase of that need with 
the expansion of defense industries in 
the Philadelphia area. 

Detroit's common council also passed 
unanimously a resolution urging Mich- 
igan members of Congress to restore 
authorization for the public housing 
program. 


Mayors Act 

Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis, 
where 5800 units would be cut out, 
told reporters that he would ask the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
to work for restoration of the pro- 
gram. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in an editorial asked: is there 
genuine economy in failing to provide 
adequate shelter for defense workers 
and others who need it? What can be 
more demoralizing to the national 
effort than to have thousands of city 
workers worrying about where they 
and their families may live? This does 
not even consider the health menace 
and the contributions to delinquency 
and crime which are part and parcel 
of inadequate housing.” 

In Atlantic City, New Jersey where 
a 122-unit project would be cut off, 
Mayor Joseph Altman sent telegrams 
to New Jersey’s senators asking for 
restoration of the cut. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of Bal- 
timore wrote the two Maryland sen- 
ators that he was “shocked and great- 


ly disturbed” at the House action and 
urged them to do all in their power to 
get the cut restored. 

The Baltimore Sun backed up the 
mayor with an editorial in which it 
said “ In the opinion of many 
sober people, fully aware that public 
housing must be substantially curtailed, 
so sharp a planned drop is not only 
unnecessary but Public 
housing cannot be considered by it 
self ts 


undesirable. 


Governor Warren 

Across the country, in California, 
Governor Earl Warren sent Senator 
William F. Knowland a telegram urg 
ing him to help restore the cut. He 
said the reduction meant that 20,000 
units, planned for construction in the 
state this year, could not be built. 

Fresno county, California, including 
the city of Fresno, stands to lose 498 
units of low-rent housing by the cut, 
Hugo F. Allardt, executive director of 
the housing authorities for both the 
city and county, said. Mr. Allard 
pointed out that “ preliminary 
funds have been made available [for 
the projects}, sites located and sur- 
veyed, and in many instances options 
signed. Unless Senate action is favor- 
able, all of this work will be retarded 
many years, if not completely eradi- 
cated.” 

Here — There — Everywhere 

In six southern states, a program of 
24,841 units for which preliminary 
loans had already been advanced 
would be stopped, The New York 
Times pointed out in a story from 
Atlanta. 

In Chicago, Wayne McMillen, chair 
man of the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity, said work would be halted on about 
10,000 units, 4200 of which had just 
gotten approval for construction. 

The Kansas City Star, taking a 
second look at what the cut would do 
to that city, said in an editorial on 
May 26: “This was a fluke action. 
We don’t think it will stand but no 
one can be sure . . . we can only inter- 
pret the recent maneuver as part of 
the national fight by real estate inter- 
ests. We won't try to speak for the 
projects of other cities, but where the 
projects are set up in the Kansas City 
pattern it is hard to see any real basis 
for real estate opposition.” 

In Washington, D. C., John Ihlder, 
executive director of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, said the cut 
“would mean the end of public hous- 
ing development here.” He pointed 
out that the district alone has been plan- 

(Continued column one, page 212) 
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Rising building costs—chief buga 
boo for federal and local housing ot- 
ficials, builders, architects, and con- 
tractors in meeting the housing prob- 
lem—are getting increasing attention 
from every segment of the building 
industry. Suggestions for ways to cut 
costs—some good, some bad, some 
proved, and some unproved—are the 
subject of wherever and 
whenever housing people meet. 

The JourNaL reviewed some of these 
December 1950 (see page 
421) and this month is reporting on 
the 1951 crop of recommendations that 
have come out of various recent con- 
ferences, studies, and actual building 
programs. No attempt has been made 
to pass judgment on these ideas. They 
were developed by experienced con- 
struction men and agencies and are 
thought to have 


discussion 


ideas in 


potentialities for 


achieving economies for local housing 
authorities, depending on authorities’ 
geographical location and the individu- 
al problems they face. 

The Journav’s plea to local authori- 
ties is: investigate the ideas briefed 
below as well as those carried in the 








Pictures and information courtesy 


December 1950 Journat before mak 
ing final decisions on project design 
and construction and call upon 
every resource in your community and 
in the country to propose additional 
methods for cutting down construction 
costs without sacrificing living space, 
open site planning, minimum mainte- 
nance costs, and structural safety and 
soundness. 


BUILDING CODE CHANGES 

Representatives of the building in- 
dustry, architects, home builders, pro- 
ducers, researchers, prefabricators, land 
planners, and others, meeting recently 
at a round-table discussion called by 
The Magazine of Building, agreed that 
archaic and arbitrary local building 
codes are one of the biggest stumbling 
blocks in keeping costs down. They 
pointed out that of 766 local codes, 541 
compel home builders to install more 
costly electric wiring systems than are 
prescribed in the national electrical 
code. Plumbing codes also ask for ex- 
pensive and unnecessary installations 
that under the national plumbing code, 
soon to be published, will not be 
necessary. 

Specific recommendations of the 
group for immediate action were: 
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(see box page 191 for details of construction) 





Try These Ideas 


for cutting construction costs 


1—Urge all cities and federal hous- 
ing agencies to adopt the national elec- 
tric code. 

2—The National Production Au- 
thority should not allocate metals for 
use in any wiring system or plumbing 
system in excess of the national elec- 
tric and plumbing codes. 

3—All federal government assisted 
housing should be equipped with elec- 
trical systems built to a standardized 
pattern developed by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

4—A bathroom _ ar- 
rangement should be developed col- 
laboratively by the American Institute 
of Architects and the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and NPA 
should then make the use of such 
assemblies mandatory for the duration 
of the present emergency situation. 

5—The federal government should 
immediately make available funds for 
studies by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Building Re- 
search Advisory Board on standards 
for structural engineering. The round- 
table participants particularly pointed 
to unrealistic building code standards 
now in force requiring 40 pound live 
load on floors, 30 pound snow load, 
and the general use of 2x4 studs where 
2x3 studs would give more than 
enough strength. (The Forest Products 

Laboratory, under contract with 
HHPA, is now investigating suitabil- 


standardized 
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ity of proposed revised performance 
standards for walls, partitions, and 
floors. The weather bureau, in an- 
other study, is measuring snow loads 
for use in roof design.) 


LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE PANELS EASY TO USE 


MODULAR COORDINATION 

Immediately available to local au- 
thorities as a money saver is the use 
of modular coordination. If federal 
government officials take seriously the 
recommendations of The Magazine of 
Building round-table discussants, mod- 
ular coordination may soon become 
mandatory for government aided build- 
ings. Specifically, the round-table par- 
ticipants said: 

“We recommend that NPA issue 
orders that all projects to be paid 
for by the federal government must 
be planned for dimensionally coordi- 
nated materials. 

“We recommend NPA _ withhold 
scarce materials from projects designed 
after April 1, 1951, which are not 
designed to take advantage of the 
savings made possible by dimensional 
coordination. 

“We recommend that NAHB call 
upon all its members to ask their 
architects on all projects designed after 
April 1, 1951, to design them to dimen- 
sional coordination.” 

Industry spokesmen were emphatic 
in their belief that from 5 to 10 per 
cent can be cut from over-all construc- 
tion costs on any project by use of 
modular design and modular products. 

The modular coordination system 
backed by the American Institute of at ; 
Architects, the Producers’ Council, the “an a 


National Association of Home Build- ers, and HHFA is based on a 4 inch 


module. Under this system the archi- 
tect lays out his floor plans and eleva- 

BOGOTA, COLOMBIA, PUTS iit basi f this modul 
COST-SAVING IDEAS TO WORK ee a eee 


: : : : thus making all dimensions in multi- 
Many of the ideas for cutting-costs briefed on pages 190 to 194 have 
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been adopted by Colombia’s national housing agency: “Instituto de 
Credito Territorial.” The housing pictured on page 190 (built by ICT) 
is part of a 1030-unit development in Bogota for low-income families. 
In describing the project in an article in the December 1950 issue of 
The American City, Anatole A. Solow says: 

“For the first time, principles of standardization, prefabrication of 
elements, and site-assembly production-line methods were utilized. Walls 
were precast on the site, including concrete window frames. Columns 
and slightly vaulted floor-beam slabs were precast in a central plant and 
transported to the site. A mixture of cement and pulverized residue of 
waste bricks obtained at no cost from brick factories has proved 
structurally sound as well as extremely economical. Use of eternit— 
asbestos cement—was made extensively for all pipes, chimneys, flues, 


” 


etc... 

The two story row houses pictured have a living room and a kitchen- 
dining area on the first floor and three bedrooms on the second floor— 
600 square feet. The buildings are grouped around backyard patios— 
with 72.5 per cent of the total site free for community facilities: schools, 
playgrounds, shops, club building. Total project cost per unit is 5000 
pesos [as of November 1950, official exchange: 1.96 pesos to $1}. 
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ples of 4 inches. Building materials 
manufactured on the same 4 inch 
scale, therefore, will fit, thus eliminat- 
ing waste in labor and materials— 
brick, window frames, doors, roofing, 
studs, tile, insulation, etc. 

Although full benefits for the total 
building industry cannot be achieved 
until all manufacturers of building 
materials and all architects use the 
4 inch module, it is possible at this 
time for both public and private build- 
ers to utilize it from design to com- 
pletion stages on large-scale work. 
Brick and Tile Engineering—Hand- 
book of Design points out that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total 
production of brick and tile in the 
United States has been converted en- 
tirely to modular sizes or is in the 
process of doing so. Modular sizes 
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are available from numerous manu- 
facturers of other building compon- 
ents. But even when all products are 
not available in modular sizes, design 
by the modular system can save money 
in architects’ and drafting board fees 
—and contractors working to modular 
designs can use non-modular materials 
just as they do when working with 
non-modular plans. 

Adaptation of the modular system 
to frame construction, is discussed 
by James T. Lendrum, acting director 
of the Small Homes Council, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in an article in the 
May 1951 Architectural Record. Also, 
see page 214 for listing of an HHFA 
report on modular coordination. 


CONCRETE BLOCK 
Lightweight concrete block, now be- 
ing used in quality residential con- 
struction and for commercial and pub- 
lic buildings—and which has been 
used in ‘a scattered few public hous- 


ing projects in the past—is being ap- 
praised anew as another means of 
reducing costs. 

Arthur Bohnen, Chicago builder 
and former consultant to the Public 
Housing Administration, whose home 
in Evanston is built of unplastered 
concrete block, says there are many ad- 
vantages to concrete block construc- 
tion, provided the proper quality of 
block is used and the contractor is 
familiar with and comipetent in 
handling block construction. He 
cites as specific advantages: 

1—Initial construction cost is low- 
er because concrete block can be laid 
up with greater production per man 
hour. 

2—Maintenance costs are relatively 
lower than for many other types of 
construction. 

3—With internal insulation, the co- 
efficient of heat loss compares favor- 
ably with any conventional construc- 


blocks. 


Glenview, Illinois. 


tion and thus operating costs are low- 
er. 

4—Concrete block is available in 
modular sizes, making for additional 
savings when projects are designed on 
the modular system (see above). 

Opposition to use of concrete block 
for residential constuction on grounds 
that it is unattractive is being met 
by improved design and by a better 
quality of blocks. “Manufacture of 
concrete block is superior to that of 
10 years ago,” Mr. Bohnen points out. 
Frank Lloyd Wright recently designed 
a luxurious Milwaukee home using 
unplastered, specially designed con- 
crete block with integral coloring. 
He is also experimenting with blocks 
that he claims will make possible real- 
ly low-cost homes—a development the 
JournaL plans to follow closely. 

Crazing, or tiny cracks, one of the 
chief complaints of block construc- 
tion, can be overcome satisfactorily 


CONCRETE BLOCK USED FOR BIG, LITTLE HOUSES — FOR EXTERIORS, INTERIORS 


Arthur Bohnen, quoted above, has provided these pictures 
of both low- and moderate-priced housing built with concrete 
Left below—unplastered block 
Bohnen’s own home. Left above—a fairly elaborate home in 
Right below—small house in Wheaton, 
Illinois, about 15 years old, showing exterior block pattern. 
Right above—small house (1937 price $3500) of Mr. Bohnen’s 


of Mr. 


interior 
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by proper foundation design and 
proper wall reinforcement, Mr. Boh- 
nen says. Crazing, as such, when it 
appears, he says, presents no serious 
problems, requires no maintenance 
work, and does not affect heat or 
cold transmission. 


Early studies made by NAHO on 
concrete block performance in public- 
ly constructed housing record that 
managers of Greenbelt, Maryland and 
TVA homes at Norris, Tennessee be- 
lieved that at both projects block con- 
struction had proven “very satisfac- 
tory.” 

At least three low-rent projects built 
under the 1937 housing act are built 
of concrete block—at Kokomo, Mun- 
cie, and Vincennes, Indiana. A num- 
ber of other publicly financed projects 
are also built of concrete block, chief- 
ly in the midwest, and including two 
story row houses at Greendale, Wis- 
consin and war housing in Rockford, 
Illinois and Burlington, Iowa. Man- 
agers, tenants, and builders have re- 
ported that these projects, most of 
which were built 10 to 15 years ago, 
have proven satisfactory. 


ON-SITE BLOCK MACHINE 

Concrete block molded by a ma- 
chine used on the site is a relatively 
new device being used in England. 
The machine, a traveling mold, en- 
ables 45 semi-skilled or unskilled men 
to build 100 houses in as many days, 
the originators of the idea claim. 

The mold machine is 18 inches long, 
10% inches wide, and 9 inches high. 
It has a fixed core that forms a cavity 
and the finished wall consists of two 
4 inch concrete skins with a 244 
inch space between. Concrete the con- 
sistency of damp earth is poured into 
the mold and is tamped down. Side 
plates are released and the machine is 
lifted to free the core. It can then 
be moved along, clamped in position 
to overlap the end of the previous 
“block,” and the process repeated. 

In house construction, the manu- 
facturer of the machine points out, 
by the time the mold has completed 
one circuit of perimeter walling and 
is ready for the next layer, the con- 
crete already in place is hard enough 
to take the weight of the next layer 
but is sufficiently moist to insure bond- 
ing of the layers. 

At the beginning of a day’s work, a 
cement slurry brushed on the top of 
the blocks left the previous night is 
all that is needed to insure a fresh bond 
between it and the new blocks to be 
molded into position on top. 
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The Gypsum Association has Semenens above the uses of gypsum products for 
residential construction—and points out that there are instances where gypsum can 
conserve on steel and lumber, both ‘‘critical materials’ in a war emergency. 








By this method the whole wall be- 
comes more or less a series of hori- 
zontal monolithic bands, and because 
it is made in 9 inch layers, is not 
liable to cracks as with some other 
types of concrete wall, the machine 
manufacturer says. 

The machine can be operated by 
one man but usually a five nian team 
is used—the machine operator, two 
men working the concrete ‘mixer, and 
two men to carry the concrete to the 
machine. It has been patented in 
the United States. 


PRECAST WINDOW FRAMES 

Precast concrete window and door 
frames are also a possibility in certain 
areas of the country. In Florida, where 
they have been used with concrete 
block construction, the cost of the con- 
crete frames is said to be below the 
cost of conventional types of wood 
framing. In addition, the concrete 
frames have advantages over steel, 
wood, or aluminum sash because of 
climate conditions. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 

Limitations of 25 tons of steel for 
construction (see May JourNaL, page 
151) are expected to advance the cause 
of reinforced concrete framing for 
large structures. Gerald J. Carey, exec- 
utive director of the New York City 
Housing Authority, has estimated that 
use of reinforced concrete frames in- 
stead of structural steel in New York 
City projects will save 4 tons of steel 
per apartment. 


In Newark, a 2095-unit “608” 


project will use reinforced concrete 
for its five 14 story buildings. The 
buildings are the first under Newark’s 
revised building code permitting use 
of reinforced concrete instead of struc 
tural steel. Without the code change, 
the buildings could not have been built 
except at prohibitive costs and rents 
far beyond the middle-income group 
range for which they are intended, 
architects for the project said. 


CLIMATE CONTROL 

Local authorities can also put to 
practical use some of the results of 
climate control studies undertaken re- 
cently by BRAB. 

James M. Fitch, architectural editor 
of House Beautiful, during a talk be- 
fore a conference on weather and 
the building industry, pointed out that 
cooling and heating systems often are 
over-engineered to keep thermal con- 
ditions symmetrical within a building 
because insufficient attention is paid to 
climatic factors. He pointed out that 
construction should vary not only be- 
tween parts of the country, but from 
one side of a building to another. 

In presenting his case for proper 
plantings to keep buildings cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter, Mr. Fitch 
said “I trust you will not think me 
romantic when I say that trees and 
vines are among the best solar-shad- 
ing devices known to man. Whéy 
present no problem of corrosion and 
icing, and nature puts them up and 
takes them down at exactly the right 
intervals.” 

(Continued column one, page 194) 
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He pointed out radiant temperature 
differences between blacktop or lawn 
near a building, the advantages of 
sod as an element for cooling, and 
many other climatic control devices 
that can materially affect the amounts 
and kinds of materials needed for 
building and insulation. Available 
from HHFA’s division of housing re- 
search is a list of selected references 
on climate and architecture (see page 


191). 


WALL PANELS 

Structural wall panels, as pictured 
on page 191, made of a lightweight ag- 
gregate and cement as a binder, may 
also offer possibilities for projects us- 
ing row house types of construction. 
The wall panels can be sawed, nailed, 
and drilled, according to the manu- 
facturers, and are fireproof, rotproof, 
and termiteproof. 

Construction costs are said to be low- 
er because of the labor savings. A wall 
erection time test comparing a conven- 
tional frame house and a house of 
structural wall panels resulted in 123 
hours for the conventional type and 
23.5 hours for the house built with 
structural wall panels. 


In addition, the manufacturers say 
there are considerable savings in 
maintenance costs. Insulating qualities 
save fuel; paint is said to adhere to 
the walls three times as long as wood; 
deterioration is negligible. 


RESEARCH 

Participants in The Magazine of 
Building round table, mentioned above, 
made a number of recommendations 
on specific research problems for 
HHFA and BRAB. They: 

I—Asked that HHFA and BRAB 
“coordinate existing research and pro- 
vide the basis for new foundation and 
floor slab standards that would be less 
wasteful of materials and manpower.” 
(Currently HHFA has under way a 
research project on design of concrete 
floor slabs to withstand soil move- 
ment.) 

2—Asked that NPA call on HHFA 
and BRAB for more detailed recom- 
mendations on use of wall or space 
heaters that eliminate radiators and 
duct work. (A study of improved heat- 
ing systems for small homes is under 
contract by HHFA with the National 
Bureau of Standards.) 

3—Asked that HHFA and BRAB 
“correlate and complete necessary re- 
search to make generally available a 
roof truss design that would permit 
attic use.” 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of May 4, 1951) 


Applications Units States 
877 321,515 44} 
1Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of May 4, 1951) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 865 740 
Units 317,312 297,898 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 


(As of May 4, 1951) 
Number Units 








708 279,549 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of May 4, 1951) 


135,521 624 377 


Units * Projects Localities 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of May 4, 1951) 
Site Approved Construction Started—Units 


955 36,653 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of May 23, 1951) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 220 100 11 
Amount $176,484,093 $2,968,220 $982,398 
Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of April 30, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
8214 $36,991,556 4577 2152 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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MIAMI SCHEDULES SECOND VOTE 
ON HOUSING FOR NOVEMBER 20 

Miami's in-again, out-again public 
housing program is scheduled for a 
second referendum at the city’s regu- 
lar election on November 20. The city 
commission in May ordered the refer- 
endum after the Florida supreme court 
ruled that the election held in June 
1950 was void because the voters were 
not informed of what they were vot- 
ing on (see March 1951 Journat, 
page 81). Proponents of public hous- 
ing initiated and won the 1950 refer- 
endum by a 14,246 to 10,410 vote after 
the city commission had turned down 
the cooperation agreement. Opponents 
protested holding a referendum on the 
question at that time and unsuccess- 
fully sought an injunction against it 
(see July 1950 Journat, page 226). 

However, the opponents, once de- 
feated at the polls, took the question 
of the legality of the vote to court. 
The state supreme court decision hold- 
ing that the vote was void was handed 
down in February. Proponents of 
public housing attempted to get a re- 
hearing on the question before the 
supreme court but it held to its Febru- 
ary decision. 

On April 5 the housing authority 
again asked the city commission for 
preliminary approval of the program 
and was prepared to ask for approval 
of the much debated cooperation 
agreement. However, the commission- 
ers voted 3 to 2 against the preliminary 
approval resolution and the coopera- 
tion agreement was not brought up. 

Meanwhile, adverse action by the 
city planning commission and protests 
by neighborhood groups have knocked 
out two sites for projects proposed by 
the housing authority. 


PORT HURON PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADVOCATE ELECTED MAYOR 

Thomas E. Woods, who led the 
fight in Port Huron, Michigan for the 
creation of a housing commission and 
who has been an enthusiastic advocate 
of low-rent public housing, in April 
was elected mayor of the city. 

The mayor in Port Huron is the 
city commissioner who receives the 
highest vote of those running for the 
commission. Mr. Woods, who begins 
his fifth term on the commission, 
topped the field at the municipal elec- 
tion in April with 3118 votes. He is 
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a teacher at Port Huron Junior Col- 
lege. 

As a result of Mr. Wood's efforts, 
a housing commission ordinance was 
adopted in Port Huron last fall and 
the new commission is now being or- 
ganized. 


BAY CITY HOUSING, APPROVED BY 
VOTERS, GETS AX FROM MAYOR 

Bay City, Michigan, a city that de- 
feated the real estate lobby at the 
polls last November (see December 
1950 JournaL, page 433), in May saw 
its public housing program killed off 
by its mayor. Although the city’s vot- 
ers approved the public housing pro- 
gram in the November referendum 
and the city commission approved the 
cooperation agreement on May 14 by 
a vote to seven to two, Mayor Elford 
A. Cederberg vetoed the cooperation 
agreement. At the same time he an- 
nounced that he had persuaded two 
of the city commissioners who voted 
for the cooperation agreement to vote 
against it in overriding his veto. The 
vote to override was 5 to 4, one short 
of the required two-thirds majority. 

The mayor vetoed the agreement 
on grounds that the program would 
be at cross purposes with the national 
effort to combat inflation and specifical- 
ly that it would be contrary to bul- 
letin number three of the voluntary 
credit restraint committee that was 
sent to mayors of principal cities re- 
questing that they help in keeping 
inflation down. Efforts of the chair- 
man of the voluntary credit restraint 
committee and B. T. Fitzpatrick, 
deputy administrator and_ general 
counsel of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, to persuade Mayor 
Cederberg that the voluntary restraint 
committee bulletin did not apply to 
federal projects because they were con- 
trolled at the source, were to no avail 
(see story on voluntary restraint com- 
mittee, page 200). 


ST. JOE OVERRIDES MAYOR'S VETO 
OF HOUSING; PUBLIC VOTE ASKED 
St. Joseph, Missouri, where the city 
commission has unanimously approved 
a cooperation agreement for 900 units 
of low-rent housing and has unani- 
mously overridden the mayor’s veto 
of the agreement, appeared headed for 
a referendum on public housing. 
Mayor Stanley I. Dale on May 15 








vetoed the newly enacted cooperation 
agreement, declaring that “it advances 
the cause of socialism and the ‘wel- 
fare state’ to which I shall never lend 
my support.” Mayor Dale branded the 
program as “socialistic” and “com- 
munistic” and claimed it was not pro- 
posed to supply housing but to furnish 
employment. “I would ask that you 
inquire of the proper parties if there 
is any serious shortage of employment 
in St. Joseph among the building 
trade.” 

The five members of the city com- 
mission unanimously overrode the veto 
in a vote on May 25. Immediately 
after the second vote was taken, op- 
position forces announced that they 
would gather names for a petition for 
a referendum on the question. 

A total of some 4500 names is 
required to force the referendum. By 
May 30, the opponents had collected 
some 2000 names and had until noon 
June 4 to get the required number. 
They said they were aiming toward 
8000 names. 

Attackers of the public housing pro- 
gram are said to have run an ad 
in a local paper offering to pay “liber- 
ally” solicitors of names for the pe- 
tition. City employees were also said 
to be soliciting names for the petitions. 


COURT RULES GALVESTON HOUSING 
PROGRAM NOT SUBJECT TO VOTE 


A court of civil appeals in April’ 
reversed an earlier decision of the 
district court of Galveston county that 
would have required a popular vote 
on the question of public housing 
in Galveston (see December 1950 
JournaL, page 435). L. Walter Hens- 
lee, NAHO president and executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Galveston, said in early 
May that he had not heard whether 
opponents of public housing would ap- 
peal the decision to a higher court. 

Opponents of public housing in Gal- 
veston brought suit to require an 
initiative vote on. the question of 
rescinding the cooperation agreement 
between the housing authority and the 
city, signed in December 1949. The 
lower court ruled that the vote must 
be held and the city and the housing 
authority appealed the decision to a 
higher court. 

The higher court, in ruling against 
the vote on the question, said that 
the petition for an initiative on the 
repeal of the cooperation agreement 
was in effect a referendum rather than 
the initiation of any new legislation. 
Under the city’s charter, a referendum 
petition to rescind an ordinance must 
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be filed within 30 days of the time 
that an ordinance is passed. A _pe- 
tition for an initiative, to initiate new 
legislation, can be filed at any time. 
Because public housing opponents 
failed to file a petition for a refer- 
endum within the required 30 days, 
they attempted to call their petition 
to repeal the cooperation agreement an 
initiative. 

The higher court also ruled that since 
the opponents in their arguments 
claimed that the cooperation agree- 
ment was illegal and void, they had 
no right to ask for a vote on some- 
thing they declared to be a nullity. 


ATTORNEY HOLDS REFERENDA DO 
NOT AFFECT MILWAUKEE HOUSING 

Milwaukee’s 2500-unit low-rent pub- 
lic housing program will not be af- 
fected by either of the two opposing 
referendum questions voted on at the 
polls in April (see May Journat, page 
154), the first assistant city attorney 
says. John J. Dolan, the attorney, sub- 
mitted his opinion to the city comp- 
troller in early May. Opponents of 
public housing, however, say they will 
have the opinion studied for the pos- 
sibility of legal action against the com- 
mon council, 

Mr. Dolan said the referenda are 
not retroactive and are “not control- 
ling insofar as the 2500 low-rent hous- 
ing program is concerned but affect 
‘only those new housing projects which 
in the future will come to the com- 
mon council as an initial proposition.” 

Edward C. Plantz, president of the 
Milwaukee county property owners’ as- 
sociation, disagreed with Mr. Dolan’s 
opinion, saying that in spite of the 
common council’s approval of the over- 
all 2500-unit program, it is necessary 
for the council to approve each indi- 
vidual project. So far the only project 
that the council has approved is West- 
lawn, 726 units, which is already under 
construction, 


MINIMUM HOUSING STANDARDS 
ATTACKED IN KANSAS CITY 


In Kansas City, Missouri, a group 
calling itself “the friends of the Ameri- 
can constitution” is circulating petitions 
in an attempt to force a referendum 
on a recent ordinance establishing and 
providing for the enforcement of mini- 
mum housing standards. False allega- 
tions and scare propaganda about the 
ordinance, which is an adaptation of 
“The Baltimore Plan,” are being cir- 
culated with the petitions, in the hope 
of getting the 12,300 signatures of 
registered voters that are necessary to 
bring the ordinance before the public. 
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State 


Colorado 


Idaho 


Illinois 
SB-50 


HB-218 


Indiana 


Michigan 
HB-430 


HB-431 


Minnesota 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
HB-539 


SB-14 
HB-516 


So. Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 





THE SCORE... STATE BILLS DESIGNED TO KILL 


OR CRIPPLE PUBLIC HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT 
As of June 1, 1951 


Out of 20 bills introduced in 16 states: 13 killed in 11 states; four passed 
in four states; three pending in two states. 


Final 


Pending 
Action 8 


Killed 


Killed 


Pocket 
Vetoed 


Killed 


Killed 


Signed 


Killed 


Signed 


Killed 


Killed 


Killed a 


Signed 


Killed 


Signed 


Killed 


Killed 


Killed 


Two bills would have amended housing commission law 


maintain, operate, and repair existing projects 


Principal Provisions 


Required majority of qualified voters to appreve any 
contract for land acquisition, construction 


Required that voters approve land acquisition, con 
struction 


Requires ward vote on sites for projects; also requires 
vote on establishment of new authorities 


Requires 3/4 majority with at least 60% of eligible 


voters voting to approve redevelopment sites—on ward 
basis 


Required vote on establishment of new authorities; on 
each project; also limited room costs to $1500 


and cooperation law by deleting powers of housing 
commissions to purchase, acquire, construct, improve, 
and extend housing facilities, leaving only powers to 


City council may ask for referendum within 60 days of 
time it approves or disapproves project 


Changed to 8% the number of legal voters that may 
petition for referenda 


Requires majority approval of those voting before city 
can enter into cooperation agreement with local authority 


Required referendum on land acquisition, construction, 
or agreements with respect to public housing projects 


Required vote on each redevelopment, public housing, 
or limited dividend project 


Required vote on acquisition of real estate for public 
housing projects 

Requires referendum on long-term contracts between 
state or subdivisions and an LHA 


Requires state senator, representatives for Greenwood 
county approve in writing each project in Greenwood 
county 


Required county vote on each project; LHA to pay 
election expenses 


Requires 60-day notice be given on pending cooperation 
agreement; referendum may be called in that period by 
2000 or 5% of voters 


Required vote on every new project 


Required vote on any 


proposed project not paying 
full taxes 


Proposed enabling legislation contained referendum clause 
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Annual Report Competition 


opening date set for June 15; judges announced 


Local authority annual reports can 
be entered in NAHO’s 1951 annual 
report competition from June 15 
through August 10. Milton Shufro, 
chairman of the NAHO Public Re- 
lations Committee, which is sponsor- 
ing the competition for the third con- 
secutive year, has simultaneously an- 
nounced the opening date for accept- 
ing entries in the competition and the 
names of the three judges for the con- 
test, pictured below. Entry forms and 
competition rules have been scheduled 
to be mailed to all local housing au- 
thorities by mid-June. 

Reports published by housing au- 
thorities since August 1950 are eligible 
for entry. As in previous years, top- 
ranking reports will be given three 
marks of recognition—merit, special 
merit, and outstanding merit. Basis 
of judging this year will be factual 
content and presentation for general ap- 
peal, in a 60-40 proportion according 
to a point system worked out by the 
NAHO Subcommittee on Reports and 
approved by the full committee. Marion 
Massen, Chicago Housing Authority, 


is chairman of the subcommittee, 


whose other members are W. H. Still- 
well, executive director, Housing Au- 
thority of Savannah; Hugh Fleming, 
Boston field office, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; and Hal Holker, plan- 
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ning director of the Housing Authority 
of the County of Cook. 

The point system, which will be 
explained on the entry form, will serve 
not only to aid the judges in rating 
the reports but will enable authorities 
that ask to review the forms after the 
competition to determine where 
strength and weakness lie in their re- 
ports. Two of the elements to be 
judged under “presentation of the re 
port” are “competence in writing” and 
“general layout,” inclusion of which 
will give authorities with unusually 
limited funds a chance to show what 
maximum effectiveness can be obtained 
with little expense. 


Reports in Two Classes 

Reports will be classified into two 
groups: those from authorities with 
750 or fewer housing units in opera- 
tion and those from authorities with 
more than 750 units. 

Final date for submission of reports 
and entry forms is August 10, which 
will give judges at least a month for 
their work. Awards will be presented 
at the 1951 NAHO annual conference 
in Washington, D. C., in October. 

Results of an information poll tak- 
en early this year to determine how 
many local authorities are publishing 
reports in 1951 indicate a large po- 
tential entry and several authorities 
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have already sent their reports in to 
NAHO headquarters. 


The Judges 


Three men from professional fields 
that have a direct bearing upon tech 
niques of public relations and report 
ing have agreed to serve as judges in 
the 1951 NAHO annual report com 
petition. They are Roy Stryker, special 
ist in documentary photography; Rob 
ert Lasch, author and newspaper edi 
torial writer; and Jerry Voorhis, ex 
congressman, author, lecturer, and 
official in the cooperative movement. 


Mr. Stryker is director of the Pitts 
burgh photographic library, set up last 
year at the University of Pittsburgh to 
develop a documentary collection of 
photographs on the life, activities, and 
achievements of the people of Pitts 
burgh and western Pennsylvania with 
relation to their physical environment. 
Photographs on housing conditions are 
an important part of this collection, 
which is sent out on exhibit and made 
use of by civic agencies to promote un 
derstanding of community problems 
and community progress. Mr. Stryker 
may be considered one of the pioneers 
in the visual documentary field, having 
headed the famous photographic project 
for the Farm Security Administration 


(Continued column two, page 215) 
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Capital Sights— 


In between and behind and alongside of the beautiful buildings in the 
nation’s capital as pictured on the cover of this month’s Journal are the 
dangerous, dilapidated, and overcrowded homes pictured on these pages. 
Both types of buildings will be included on the sightseeing itinerary being 
arranged for delegates to — 


NAHO’S 18th ANNUAL MEETING 
Washington, D.C. = October 9, 10, 11, 12 








SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Among the great public buildings of Washington is the 
Federal Security Building, headquarters of the Social Security 
Administration and the Public Health Service. In this ‘photograph 
the building is shown against the contrasting neighborhood of 
B-and-a-Half Street, whose residents apparently 27e unimpressed 
by the privilege of dwelling within the immediate vicinity of 
these great public services. 





CRIME (AND THE SLUM) DOES NOT PAY 
The identification division of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation occupies the office building in this photograph. 
Fingerprints taken from ‘“‘the scene of the crime’’ and sent 
to the FBI for checking are frequently traced back to persons 
living in the slums. 
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“JUSTICE THE GUARDIAN OF LIBERTY” 

So reads the inscription on the stately east facade of the 
classic temple that houses the United States Supreme Court. 
In the right foreground is one of a row of reconditioned houses 
in Terrace Court, an inhabited alley. Low-income families who 
had lived in these houses were compelled to seek other housing 
when Terrace Court became an “‘arty’’ high-rent colony in the 
Capitol Hill neighborhood . . . The western face of the Supreme 
Court building bears the message: “‘Equal Justice Under Law.” 






3 ; tg 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 
Public office space is so scarce in Washington that the 
new building of the General Accounting Office (which is re- 
sponsible for assuring that funds of the federal government are 
properly spent and accounted for) was partly occupied before 
its completion. The public is also accountable for the continuance 
of the multi-family slum tenements pictured. 
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A HOUSE WITH A VIEW 


Up and down these iron steps, which were an object of 
pride when the house was new, trudged generations of families 
who boasted that they lived almost next door to the United States 
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Capitc!l building, where the nation’s laws are made. There 
have been alterations in the neighborhood, and in the occu- 
pancy of the house, since the boast was first made. 


Pictures and captions: 


James Ring, Assistant Executive Director, 


National Capital Housing Authority 


SPRINGTIME IN WASHINGTON 


The trees put forth their buds, the 
annual ‘Clean-Up, Paint-Up"’ drives are 
launched, and the sightseeing parties ar- 
rive! The family in the foreground is 
doing its bit to maintain good standards 
against the heavy odds of unfit and 
overcrowded housing. 


NO CHILDREN, PLEASE! 


Private construction of rental housing is still active in the 
Washington area—but it consists almost entirely of high-rent, 
multi-family buildings containing “‘efficiencies’’ and one bedroom 
apartments—and, of course, NO children. So there’s no room 
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for the little girl, right, who is going in “the back way’’ to 
her “home” in an old one-family house that now has been 
converted to a multi-family tenement (note trash and garbage 
containers outside the upper windows). 
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DEFENSE HOUSING BILL MAY GET 
ACTION BEFORE JUNE IS OVER 

The Senate-passed defense housing 
bill, S. 349 (see May Journat, page 
150), that has been stalemated in the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency for two months, may get 
action before June is over, members 
of the House committee have indicated. 
The committee says it hopes to take up 
the defense housing bill when it has 
finished work on the defense produc- 
tion bill, which it is now considering. 

Action is necessary if the Federal 
Housing Administration’s insurance 
authorizations are not to be completely 
exhausted. Also, another three  sec- 
tions of the National Housing Act 
would expire on July 1—the so-called 
Wherry Act title for military housing; 
funds for direct GI home loans; and 
authority to fill vacancies in temporary 
housing built under the Lanham Act. 

Sources close to the House commit- 
tee said there was little likelihood that 
the amount allocated in S. 349 for 
“public” defense housing, community 
facilities, and acquisition of sites—a 
total of 120 million dollars—could be 
increased by the committee, but some 
committee members were hopetul that 
the bill could be reported out without 
the “Dirksen amendment” that limits 
“public” defense housing to isolated 
areas. 

Meanwhile the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Federal Re- 
serve System has announced relaxation 
of Regulation X credit controls in ten 
cities or areas that the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration has named as 
critical defense areas (see chart, page 
212). 


VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINTS 
NOT APPLIED TO PUBLIC HOUSING 

Bulletin number three of the volun- 
tary credit restraint committee does not 
affect public housing and urban re- 
development, Oliver S. Powell, chair- 
man of the committee, has advised 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The bulletin and an accompanying 
letter from Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
issued on May 7, was sent to governors, 
mayors, and financial officers request- 
ing that they assist in curbing infla- 
tion by closely examining and postpon- 
ing when possible state or municipal 
projects that require borrowing 1 mil- 
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lion dollars or more. This request has 
been used as an excuse in at least one 
case to kill off a local public hous- 
ing program (see story on Bay City, 
Michigan, page 195). 

The program for voluntary credit 
restraint, approved by the Federal Re- 
serve System, provides that: “This pro- 
gram would not seek to restrict loans 
guaranteed or insured, or authorized 
as to purpose by a government agency, 
on the theory that they should be re- 
stricted, in accordance with national 
policy, at the source of guaranty or 
authorization.” 

Mr. Powell, in a letter to Mr. Foley 
on May 23, said: 

“In view of this provision [above], 
you are advised that the program for 
voluntary credit restraint does not ap- 
ply to loans to public housing agencies 
carrying out low-rent public housing 
projects assisted under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended 

. or slum clearance and urban re- 
development projects . . . Accordingly, 
such loans and projects are likewise not 
affected by bulletin number three . . .” 

Administrator Foley has pointed out 
that both Title I and Title III pro- 
grams have been restricted by author- 
ization cuts approved by the President 
in his budget message. 


DSCUR REORGANIZED; AREA HEADS, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR APPOINTED 

Reorganization of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in early May has re- 
sulted in the appointment of four area 
supervisors, the discontinuance of the 
field operations branch of the division, 
and the appointment of an assistant 
director of the division. 

Charles L. Farris, formerly chief of 
field operations, has been named as- 
sistant director of the division and will 
act as director in the absence of 
Nathaniel S. Keith. 

The four area supervisors—Osborne 
T. Boyd, east; E. Bruce Wedge, south; 
Gordon E. Howard, midwest; and 
Charles J. Horan, west-southwest— will 
be responsible for operating relation- 
ships with local public agencies within 
their ger graphical areas. 

The eastern area is made up of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The 


southern area includes Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Included in the midwest area are 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. The west-southwest area is 
made up of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. 

Each area office is staffed with its 
own attorney, field men, and _ techni- 
cians. 

Other major changes in the organi- 
zational make-up of the division in- 
clude the establishment of a program 
review committee to advise on program 
policy and procedure; appointment of 
a special assistant to review approval 
documents; and establishment of a 
planning and engineering branch to 
carry out the functions of the previous 
community planning and development 
branch and the engineering functions 
of the previous cost and engineering 
branch. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE RESTORES 
SOME FUNDS FOR HHFA PROGRAMS 

The Senate subcommittee on housing 
appropriations, in addition to recom- 
mending restoration of cuts made by 
the House in public housing (see page 
188), also has recommended restoring 
some funds to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

For the slum clearance program, the 
subcommittee recommended 1.525 mil- 
lion dollars; the House approved 1.2 
million dollars; and the budget esti- 
mate was for 1.598 million dollars. For 
the office of the administrator of 
HHFA, the Senate subcommittee re- 
commended the same amount as the 
budget estimate—$736,000. The House 
approved $650,000. For the program of 
housing loans to educational institu- 
tions, the Senate subcommittee ap- 
proved the amount of the budget esti- 
mate—$200,000—although the House 
had cut it to $150,000. 

Housing research, estimated in the 
budget to need 1.694 million dollars, 
would get only 1.344 million dollars 
according to both the House action and 
the Senate subcommittee’s recommen- 
dations. 


BLOCK STATISTICS, BLS REPORTS 
ENDANGERED BY ECONOMY CUTS 
Appropriations troubles are plaguing 
the Bureau of the Census and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, with the re- 
sult that block statistics may be halted 
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by the census bureau and some reports 
on housing starts may be cut out by 
BLS. 

The census bureau at present says 
it will proceed with the tabulation and 
publication of block statistics and hous- 
ing and population data by census 
tracts. However, officials of the bureau 
state that they are unable to give as- 
surance that these items will not have 
to be cut out of the program later 
on. Protests against eliminating the 
block statistics were received by the 
bureau from local housing authorities, 
redevelopment agencies, mayors, and 
local chambers of commerce. 

If House reductions in the appropria- 
tions for BLS in the Department of 
Labor stand, the division of construc- 
tion statistics in BLS probably will 
only be able to report a simple tabula- 
tion of building permits. Monthly 
construction starts will be reported but 
statistics on housing characteristics— 
number of rooms, floor area, rental 
or sale, etc.—probably will be elimi- 
nated. 

HOLC ENDS 18-YEAR CAREER 
WITH $14 MILLION SURPLUS 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion—after 18 years of operation in 
which it helped some 800,000 home 
owners save their properties from fore- 
closure—turned the key in its door 
in New York City and went out of 
business on May 29. In addition to its 
success in carrying out its depression- 
born rescue task, the HOLC, when it 
went out of business, turned over to 
the United States Treasury 14 million 
dollars in surplus from its operations. 

From its cumulative earnings HOLC 
paid the interest on the bonds with 
which it financed itself (3.489 billion 
dollars), paid all salaries, office rentals 
and equipment, travel, fee services, up- 
keep on houses owned, losses on the sale 
of foreclosed properties, etc. 

Closing of HOLC’s doors came some 
8 to 10 years earlier than would have 
been possible had it not inaugurated a 
speeded-up program of liquidation 
through sale of mortgage assets to 
private financial institutions late in 
1949, 

The corporation was established by 
almost unanimous vote of Congress in 
1933 when foreclosures of homes were 
taking place at the rate of 1000 a day. 
During the next three years the corpora- 
tion refinanced more than 1 million 
defaulted home loans, equivalent to one 
out of five of all the mortgages on 
owner-occupied homes in the nation’s 
nonfarm areas. The average borrower 
was then delinquent two years on his 
old mortgage and up to three years in 
arrears on taxes. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1951 1950 
April RS .O00 133,400 
First four months 346.900 412.300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 1950 

April $ 

First four months 


952,000,000 $ 910,000,000 
3,617 000,000 3,199,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 








April First four April First four 
195] months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number 14,800 59.300 22.800 75.700 
Per cent to total 16.8 17.1 17.1 18.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
April First four April First four 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 84,600 332.500 131,300 407.400 
Public 3,400 14,400 2,100 1,900 
Total 88.000 346.900 133,400 412.300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 








April First four April First four 
1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 50,700 200,200 78,800 246,600 
Rural nonfarm 37,300 146,700 54,600 165.700 
Total 88,000 346,900 133,400 412,300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
March 242,435 241,174 
First three months 690,652 646,727 
During March, FHA mortgage insurance under all titles numbered 24,179 and 
covered 24,986 units. Also during March, a total of 38,665 GI home loans was 


guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 33,810 loans were secured 
by first mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 


Administration, Veterans Administration 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1951 1950 
March $1,369,284,000 $1.221.644,000 
First three months 3,883,120,000 3,248,734,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, and VIII) 


First four First four 


April 1951 months 1951 April 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 43 180 181 533 
Dwelling units 5,637 23,363 17,318 47 293 
Dollar amount $44,760,000 $184,902,000 $129,424,000 $348,780,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 





1951 1950 
March $2.171 $1,995 
First three months average $2.153 $1.986 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
195] 1950 
April 228.5 194.8 
First four months average 227.8 194.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 
TO MEET JUNE 25 AND 26 

The National Housing Conference 
has issued a call for its 20th annual 
meeting for the two days June 25 and 
26. Washington, D.C., has been named 
the conference city and the Hotel 
Statler will be conference headquarters. 
Lee F. Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of NHC, says widespread partici- 
pation in the conference is “vital to the 
future of America’s housing program” 
and promises that “every minute for 
two full days will be packed with 
housing discussions that you cannot 
afford to miss.” 

A block of 300 rooms has been set 
aside by the Statler for the conference— 
and it is being urged that reservations 
be made early, as rooms are going 
rapidly. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY STARTS 
THREE-WAY PLANNING PROGRAM 

A new department of land and city 
planning and a new institute for urban 
studies have been announced for the 
University of Pennsylvania, both to 
begin at the start of the next school 
year in September. 

Together the new department and 
the new institute are to provide a 
“three-way attack on urgent problems 
of modern cities,” according to Harold 
E. Stassen, president of the university. 
Through the department, students will 
be trained for the “urgent and growing 
task of guiding city growth.” Through 
the institute, there will be developed 
“through basic research a more secure 
foundation for the growing science and 
art of city planning.” 

And, as the third phase of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Stassen says, the university 
will offer “assistance in the study of 
current problems of nearby areas... . 
The university will consult and co- 
operate with official planning and civic 
agencies already at work in laying out 
its own program. We believe the uni- 
versity can make a real contribution to 
the community through the knowledge 
and experience of its faculty in many 
fields.” 

Both the department and _ institute 
will be in the school of fine arts, of 
which G. Holmes Perkins is dean. 

The new department will be headed 
by Robert B. Mitchell, formerly execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission and more re- 
cently a research professor at the in- 
stitute for urban land use and housing 
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studies at Columbia university. Joining 
him will be Lewis Mumford, professor 
of regional planning, and Blanche 
Lemco as instructor in city planning. 
Dean Perkins will also take an active 
part in the conduct of the department, 
having been instrumental in getting it 
organized. Other appointments will be 
made within the next few months. 

First objective of the program will 
be to train students in city and regional 
planning in an effort to fill the need for 
qualified personnel in the field. To this 
end, a five year curriculum has been 
set up that will result in the degree of 
bachelor of city planning. It will also 
be possible under the curriculum to 
take a master’s degree in city planning. 

Research into urban studies, to be 
undertaken by the new institute, will be 
supported by both the university and 
grants from foundations. The faculty 
for the department will form the 
nucleus of the institute staff. 


HOUSING COURSES STARTED 
IN BUFFALO, NORFOLK 

Courses in housing and city planning 
were inaugurated at the University of 
Buffalo and the Norfolk division of 
Virginia State College this spring. 

Seymour Stillman, then director of 
planning for the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, was appointed to 
the Buffalo university staff to teach 
the new courses there. 

Harvey N. Johnson, Jr., of the Ports- 
mouth Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority is teaching the course in 
housing at Norfolk. Because enrollment 
had exceeded expectations as of March, 
addition of courses to the day college 
was under consideration at that time. 
Completion of such courses in the day 
college would lead to certificates of 
housing assistant and housing mainte- 
nance supervisor. 


PLANNING SESSIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY SOCIAL RESEARCH SCHOOL 

Planning for communities in normal 
and critical times will be the focal point 
of a summer institute to be held at the 
New School for Social Research in New 
York. Headed by Carol Aronovici, 
housing and planning consultant, the 
institute will convene in two sessions, 
from July 9 to 19 and from July 23 
to August 2. 

Organized into a series of semi- 
nars, under the leadership of recognized 
experts in planning and defense, the 
institute is designed “to assist profes- 
sional planners and advanced students 
to reinterpret and clarify the principal 
aims and methods of planning and 
housing in normal and critical times.” 
Guest experts will include Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director of the 





American Society of Planning Officials; 
Frederick H. Allen of the planning 
consultants firm of Harrison, Ballard 
and Allen; Hans Blumenfeld, Philadel- 
phia City Planning Commission; Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman, social scientist and 
consultant on community problems; 
Hugh Pomeroy, director of the West- 
chester County Department of Planning 
and secretary of the Regional Council 
of America. 

Students will be able to visit housing 
and planning projects and the offices of 
planning agencies in and around the 
city. 

Registration for the institute is now 
open and information is available from 
the New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 


HOUSING RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETS ON HOUSING DESIGN 

The role of social research in housing 
design was the theme of a meeting of 
the committee on housing research of 
the Social Science Research Council, 
held in Ann Arbor, Michigan on May 
24, 25, and 26. Between 40 and 50 
representatives of the social sciences, 
architecture, and the building industry 
came together to discuss ways in which 
they could aid each other. 

Papers and discussions centered on 
social relations in the design of housing, 
changing patterns of family behavior 
and the design of nonhousing facilities, 
the application of social research to 
practice, and the formation and execu- 
tion of research—collaboration between 
the designer and the social scientist. 
Among those participating in panels 
were Richard U. Ratcliff, director, di- 
vision of housing research, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; Elizabeth 
Wood, executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority; Carl Feiss, 
chief of the community planning and 
development branch of HHFA; Cole- 
man Woodbury, director of the Urban 
Redevelopment Study; John P. Dean 
of Cornell; and Robert K. Merton 
of Columbia. 

While it was generally recognized 
that the social scientist cannot provide 
conclusive answers for specific prob- 
lems, the areas in which he can make 
contributions were clarified and sharp- 
ened. Those who attended the meeting 
felt that it had been of sufficient value 
to all participants to warrant others in 
the future. 


FIBERGLAS BECOMES CO-SPONSOR 
OF QUALITY HOUSE PROGRAM 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion was recently welcomed by the 
Housing Research Foundation of the 
(Continued column one, page 204) 
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The new loan and financial assistance 
contract of the Public Housing Admini- 
stration — now ready for release— 
is a matter of vital interest to each 
local housing authority in the United 
States. Under either the 1937 or the 
1949 program, this instrument will be 
the contractual basis of relationship 
between the local authority and the 
United States government. 

It is only natural that there should 
be wide interest everywhere in the new 
contract, which has resulted from 
discussions between PHA officials and 
local authority representatives since 
mid-1949. The printing job is now 
under way and copies should be dis- 
tributed sometime this month. The 
new contract will replace all existing 
contracts and will be used on all new 
projects. It is important to commis- 
sioners, executive directors, federal em- 
ployees, and local authority staff em- 
ployees of every description. To know 
this contract is to know the program 
itself and anyone who wishes to make 
a study of the public housing program 
must necessarily make an eventual 
study of this contract. 


Ignorance Is Widespread 


It is surprising to find how many 
well informed housing people know 
very little about the contract, a previous 
form of which has been in use for 
these many years. I feel safe in say- 
ing that a majority of the executive 
directors working under the old pro- 
gram are generally unfamiliar with 
the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract, which has been their legal means 
of existence. 

There is a very good reason for this 
situation. The old contract is written 
in such a way that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to read, much less to understand. 
Unnecessary legal wording, cross refer- 
ences, superfluous detail, and many 
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other obstacles make the document one 
that can hardly be classified as pleasant 
reading matter. It is not too surpris- 
ing to find that the majority of those 
who have made the effort to read it 
fell by the wayside long before they 
finished the job. 

Another surprising thing, which has 
been of great concern to many of us, 
has been the unworkable nature of 
the old contract. I feel safe once again 
in saying that there is probably not 
a single local housing authority operat- 
ing a low-rent program that has not 
violated this contract many times. 


Violations— Widespread 


Furthermore, these violations have 
in the most part been well known 
to both parties. The reason for this 
disregard of the contract is that the 
old document is unworkable. Had it 
been required that all projects be oper- 
ated strictly in accordance with its pro- 
visions, it is quite likely that the 
operation of the entire public hous- 
ing program would have had to be 
declared illegal and all projects would 
now be owned by the Public Housing 
Administration. Myriads of unwork- 
able and impossible requirements have 
long since caused most local housing 
authorities to look indifferently at con- 
tract compliance and have likewise 
compelled PHA officials habitually to 
ignore violations rather than adopt the 
drastic procedures that form the only 
means of correction. 

These statements are not intended 
in amy way as criticisms of either 
PHA or local housing authorities. 
These original contracts were drawn 
with very little concept of the prob- 
lems of daily project operation and 
PHA officials have been equally as 
anxious as local authority representa- 
tives to make the contract workable. 

Each paragraph that has gone into 


the new contract has been carefully 
considered and discussed by both fed- 
eral agency and local authority repre- 
sentatives, worded as simply as possible, 
and worked out so that it will be 
readable, understandable, reasonable to 
the operations of both parties, and 
possible to enforce without detriment 
to the welfare of the local program. 
These discussions have given PHA of- 
ficials an unusual opportunity to make 
a thorough study of the practical 
problems that a local authority faces 
in its attempt to operate under the 
conditions of such contracts and have 
likewise afforded local authorities an 
opportunity to consider the problems 
that PHA faces in discharging its obli- 
gations under the laws of our nation. 


Collaboration—Not Compromise 


The contract provisions that have 
finally emerged represent the com- 
bined thinking of both groups and no 
part of the document should be con- 
sidered a compromise that will be un- 
satisfactory to either party. Naturally, 
there are many instances where the 
final wording will be questioned and 
it is certainly my hope that a printed 
explanation will soon be available in 
connection with the thinking behind 
the entire contract, paragraph by para- 
graph. Meanwhile, I wish to report 
that in every case where either party 
has given a little more ground than 
it had previously intended, it has 
done so in full recognition of the ob- 
ligations and responsibilities of the 
other party. 

Since it is assumed that the program 
can be operated properly within the 
terms and conditions of the new con- 
tract, local authorities will be expected 
to comply with its provisions. Natu- 
rally, to do so will create hardships 
in some instances — which is as it 
should be. It should cause every 
local authority to review its own oper- 
ations and to determine exactly why 
contract compliances are difficult in 
every case. It will undoubtedly cause 
local authorities generally to become 
much more familiar with details of 
the contract and the beneficial results 
of this acquaintanceship should be 
obvious. 

I hope, then, that each of us will 
make a special effort to become better 
versed as to the contents of this im- 
portant document, so that we may 
be better equipped to handle our jobs 
competently and quickly and to speed 
the effective development of our nation- 
al housing policy. 

L. Walter Henslee, June 1951 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 202) 
Southwest Research Institute as a co- 
sponsor of its quality house program. 
In joining Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, originator of the program, 
and Crane Company of Chicago, an- 
other co-sponsor, Harold Boeschenstein, 
president of Owens-Corning, said: 
“There is still wide room for improve- 
ment in housing and there is no field 
of greater importance to the American 
standard of living.” 

Besides carrying on technological re- 
search in the laboratory, the founda- 
tion conducts the certified quality house 
program, by means of which it trans- 
lates drafting room and _ laboratory 
findings into actual quality-guaranteed 
homes, to be sold at moderate prices. 
Emphasis in research is placed on per- 
formance, economy, and maximum 
livability.(See September 1949 Journat, 
page 290, for a description of the 
program.) 

In welcoming the Fiberglas corpora- 
tion as a sponsor of the program, C. W. 
Smith, director of the Housing Re- 
search Foundation, said: “Corporations 
cannot exist today solely as legal devices 
by which to operate a business for 
profit. A company depends for its 
future success upon establishing itself 
as a good citizen and serving the public 
beyond the minimum requirements of 
profitmaking. Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas has recognized the certified quality 
house program as an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the public its willing- 
ness to assist in solving a problem of 
universal concern to every family in 
America.” 


ARCHITECTS MEET, ELECT 
OFFICERS, CIVE AWARDS 

Glenn Stanton of Portland, Oregon, 
was elected president of the American 
Institute of Architects at its 83rd an- 
nual meeting, held in Chicago May 8 to 
11. Elected with him as officers for the 
coming year were Kenneth E. Wisch- 
meyer, St. Louis, first vice-president; 
Norman J. Schlossman, Chicago, second 
vice-president; Clair W. Ditchy, De- 
troit, secretary; and Maurice J. Sulli- 
van, Houston, treasurer. 

Awards this year were given for out- 
standing buildings in the industrial, 
hospital, and residential fields. A Coca 
Cola bottling plant in Houston and a 
hospital in Bagley, Minnesota, received 
top honors in the first two categories. 
In the residential field, eight houses 
were given “special merit awards” be- 
cause the jury was not able to agree 
on one of sufficient merit for a top 
award. 

The institute also awarded certificates 
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NAHO Nominating Committee 
Named for 1951-52 Officers, Board 


The roster for the NAHO Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1951-52 officers of 
the Association and for six three-year 
memberships on the Board of Govern- 
ors was completed early this month and 
is announced below. This committee 
will meet between the constitutionally 
prescribed dates of July 26 and August 
5 to draw up its recommendations for 
the nine positions open. Its slate will 
then be passed along to Association 
members no later than August 14. 

Chairman of the committee — ap- 
pointed by NAHO President L. Walter 
Henslee—is Finley Vinson, director of 
slum clearance and development, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock. 

The seven members of the commit- 
tee are named by each of the seven 
regional councils of the Association. 
The following men have accepted these 
regional appointments: 

New England— William ]. Donovan, 
Secretary, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Newport, Rhode Island 

Middle Atlantic— Hamilton Vogdes, 
Director of Project Development, The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority 

North Central— Daniel ]. Ranso- 
hoff, Assistant General Housing Man- 
ager, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 

Southeastern— Hudson J]. Malone, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Albany, Georgia 

Southwest—James L. Stephenson, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas 


Pacific Southwest—Jess N. Swanson, 
Administrative Officer, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles 

Pacific Northwest—Howard Kindley, 
Project Manager, Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon. 


Positions Open 


Positions open for election, on which 
the committee will submit nominations, 
are those of president, first vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president, and six 
board of governors places, to fill the 
expiring terms of John W. Beard, W. 
W. George, Miss Muriel A. Mawer, 
Dr. Robert F. Pulley, James D. Rich- 
ardson, and Robert D. Sipprell. 

Recommendations for these positions 
should be made to the above commit- 
tee members prior to at least the July 
26 date noted above—or whichever later 
date up to August 5 may subsequently 
be selected for the committee meeting 
date (to be announced in the July 
JouRNAL). 

The committee may nominate more 
than one person for each of the open 
positions. However, should it make 
only one nomination for each vacancy 
and should there be no petitions from 
the general membership for the inclu- 
sion of additional names on the ballot 
by September 9, the committee’s slate 
would then be declared elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in October. When the commit- 
tee’s recommendations are distributed 
to the membership in August, petition 
procedures will be detailed and dates 
for receipt of such petitions specified. 








to several manufacturers of building 
products for excellence of their techni- 
cal literature. This third annual com- 
petition for constructive trade publica- 
tions based its awards on accurate, con- 
cise text; clear illustrations; and effective 
layout. Winners included General Elec- 
tric, Aluminum Company of America, 
Structural Clay Products Institute, U. S. 
Gypsum, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary, Detroit Steel Products— 
several of them advertisers in the 
JouRNAL oF HowsINc. 


1951 HOME BUYING PLANS SHOW 
SLIGHT DECREASE FROM 1950 
“Consumer plans to buy houses dur- 
ing the coming year—newly construct- 
ed and existing houses combined— 
were nearly as extensive as plans and 
actual purchases in the record year 


1950” . . . that was a finding of the 
sixth annual survey of consumer fi- 
nances, sponsored by the Federal Re- 
serve System and conducted by the 
survey research center at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan. 

However, digging a little deeper than 
“plans” and getting down to “definite 
intentions,” the survey found a slight 
decline in the 1951 figure. Questionable 
availability, quality, and price of new 
homes, as well as uncertainty about 
credit, were cited as possible reasons 
for hesitation in buying. 

Possibly throwing off all of the find- 
ings, however, is the fact that only 
three people in ten reported themselves 
as familiar with the Regulation X re- 
striction on real estate credit and only 
2 or 3 per cent of nonfarm consumers 
indicated that their plans were in- 
fluenced by the regulation. 
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FIVE REGIONAL CONFERENCES REPORTED 


Five of NAHO’s regional councils 
held their annual conferences during 
the month of May. While the confer- 
ences were convened in widely sepa- 
rate parts of the country and their 
programs were planned independently, 
a common theme ran through them all. 
Shortly before they opened, on May 
4, the House of Representatives had 
provided the unifying element by cut- 
ting the program under the Housing 
Act of 1949 for the fiscal year 1952 
to 5000 units (see page 188). Regard- 
less of original plans, most speakers 
at the regional meetings found them- 
selves dealing with this action and con- 
sidering the future of the housing pro- 
gram in its light. Result was an over- 
whelming protest arising from every 
section of the country where confer- 
ences were held. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

“Defense of the nation comes first 
and always will come first. But no one 
can suggest that the present inter- 
national situation reduces by one parti- 
cle the need for attacking the evils 
of slums and blight. Beyond that, with 
democracy needing all the strength it 
can muster to counter the world-wide 
threat to its existence, this program 
is a dramatic example of democracy 
at its best.” 

More than 300 delegates to NAHO’s 
Middle Atlantic regional conference in 
New York on May 10 and 11 heard 
these words, from Nathaniel S. Keith, 
director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, 
HHFA. Speaking at a luncheon meet- 
ing, Mr., Keith outlined the thinking 
of the government in deciding to con- 
tinue the housing and redevelopment 
programs in all phases, despite the 





current world situation. Citing the de- 
fense aspects of a redevelopment pro- 
gram, he said: “In considering civil 
defense, it is obvious that badly di- 
lapidated, overcrowded slums would 
be most likely to suffer the worst 
punishment from air attack. Fire and 
blast caused by bombs are most ef- 
ficient in such areas, according to 
World War II experience. Their clear- 
ance, then, will add much to civil 
defense preparedness.” 

Charles Abrams, New York hous- 
ing consultant, spoke at the same meet- 
ing on human rights in slum clear- 
ance. He stressed the necessity to 
rethink our basic definitions and as- 
sumptions about slums, slum clearance, 
and redevelopment. He pointed out 
that a constantly changing society de- 
mands constant revaluation of social 
programs. Of the House action, he 
said: “I am convinced that this is only 
an opening gun in a larger fight and 
that unless all progressive and unself- 
ish forces in the United States merge 
their efforts to resist this threat, we 
shall witness in our time not only 
the loss of housing but the defeat of 
the democratic process.” 

Other speakers to express themselves 
on the House vote to slash the housing 
program were PHA Commissioner 
John Taylor Egan; Philip J. Cruise, 
chairman of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority; and outgoing Regional 
President Kelsey Volner, also of the 
New York authority. The conference 
as a whole adopted a resolution con- 
demning the action, which stated in 
part: “Such misuse of the defense 
emergency to serve the purposes of 
special interest groups undermines 
morale and weakens the defense pro- 
gram.” 
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NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL BANQUET, LUNCHEON SPEAKERS 





Other sessions of the conference were 
devoted to current issues in public 
housing management, development, 
administration, and maintenance. Fea- 
tured speakers included NAHO Presi 
dent L. Walter Henslee, the Reverend 
Leo A. Geary of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, and Charles L. 
Farris, division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment, HHFA. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
include: Presiwent—Oliver C. Wains- 
ton, Baltimore; Vice-Presipent—Louis 
Danzig, Newark; Executive Com 
MITTEE Members, re-clected for an 
other term—William H. Dunn, Sche- 
nectady; Dudley T. Finch, Wilming 
ton; John A. Kervick, New York; and 
Charles L. Levy, Philadelphia. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Mayors of two cities attended the 
North Central regional conference in 
Columbus, Ohio on May 14 and 15. 

Main speaker at the annual banquet 
was the Honorable Joseph M. Darst, 
mayor of the city of St. Louis, who 
described for NAHO members the 
cooperative effort made by representa 
tives of business, labor, government, 
and public interest in calling the Na 
tional Housing Policy Conference in 
St. Louis on March 19 and 20, 1951 
(see April JournaL, pages 118 to 120). 
Adding his voice to those of other 
speakers at the conference, Mayor Darst 
also discussed his deep concern about 
the House of Representatives’ action 
with respect to the Housing Act of 
1949, which he described as one of 
the greatest pieces of social legislation 
ever passed, 

The Honorable James A. Rhodes, 
mayor of the city of Columbus, wel 
comed members of the region at the 
opening session and told the group 
that “if all mayors in all American 
cities had the same confidence in their 
housing authorities that I have in the 
Columbus housing authority, public 
housing would not be a problem.” 

Conference sessions were built around 
discussions of the provisions of the 





At microphone left: Mayor Darst of St. Louis. At microphone right: B. T. Fitzpatrick. See above. 
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new PHA annual contributions con- 
tract, Marshall W. Amis, general coun- 
sel, Public Housing Administration, 
gave a brief summary of the contract 
in a meeting of the whole conference 
and the specifics of each section were 
analyzed in individual “classes.” 

Lively panels on the perennial topics 
of tenant eligibility, management-ten- 
ant relations, and maintenance pro- 
cedures were also held. 

A final session on urban redevelop- 
ment and relocation for slum clearance, 
led by Richard H. Oberreich, executive 
secretary, Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission, dealt with the practical 
problems of site selection, gaining sup- 
port for redevelopment at the local 
level, and rehabilitation and reuse of 
site vacancies. 

One of the principal events of the 
conference was an address given at a 
luncheon session by B. T. Fitzpatrick, 
deputy administrator and general coun- 
sel, Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy. For excerpts from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
remarks, which centered on the House 
action in cutting public housing starts 
to 5000 units, see pages 188 and 212. 

New officers for the North Central 
Region, elected at the meeting, are as 
follows: Present—jJames S. Johnson, 
Jr., Cairo, Illinois; Vice-Presipaent— 
Edward M. Ouren, Omaha; Seconp 
Vice-Presipent — Ramsey Findlater, 
Cincinnati; Secretary—Charlton D. 
Putnam, Dayton; TreasurErR—Elmer 
Jolly, Peoria; Members oF THE Boarp 
oF Directors FoR THE 1951-1953 TERM 
—Ira ]. Bach, Chicago; Charles Brant, 
Dayton; Martin Chorzempa, Minne- 
apolis; Roger S. Johnson, Cleveland; 
Brice Martin, Chicago; McClinton 
Nunn, Toledo; Bernard R. Seiler, Mun- 
cie; P. L. Strait, Youngstown; and Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, Chicago. 


SOUTHWEST 
More than 200 members attended 
the Southwest regional conference at 
Galveston on May 13, 14, and 15. 
Delegates were welcomed by the 
Honorable Herbert Y. Cartwright, Jr., 
mayor of Galveston, and heard, among 


other speakers, Walter B. Mills, presi- 
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dent of the Southeast Regional Council 
of NAHO; Lawrence Cox, director of 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority; George G. Hamilton, 
treasurer of the state of Georgia; and 
NAHO President L. Walter Henslee. 
Much of the discussion centered around 
the recent House of Representatives’ 
action and the future of the housing 
program. Workshop sessions were held 
on accounting, tenant selection, mainte- 
nance, and development. Other gen- 
eral meetings considered the legisla- 
tive picture from the standpoints of 
redevelopment, defense housing, and 
appropriations. 

Money for cash awards to “lucky 
winner” delegates was contributed by 
the 15 manufacturers who exhibited 
their construction and maintenance 
products during the conference. 

Newly elected officers who will as- 
sume their duties in October are: Prest- 
pDENT—Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, San An- 
tonio; Vice-PresipweNt—Olin Linn, 
New Orleans; Secrerary—O. A. Hail, 
Pittsburg, Texas; Treasurer—Jack 
Kastor, Dallas. Vacancies on the execu- 
tive committee are to be filled by: 
Knox Banner, Fort Worth; M. H. 
Manning, Denison, Texas; F. D. 
Jackson, Wichita Falls, Texas; George 
Mansur, Brownsville, Texas; Finley 
Vinson, Little Rock; and W. W. 
Stewart, Austin. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Some 200 housers attended the tenth 
annual conference of the Pacific South- 
west Regional Council, held in San 
Jose, California on May 14, 15, and 
16. See pictures on page 207. 

The national legislative picture was 
covered by Congressman Clinton Mc- 
Kinnon of San Diego and NAHO 
President Henslee. Discussions on 1950 
housing census data, purchasing meth- 
ods, management, rural nonfarm hous- 
ing, and farm labor camps were fea- 
tured at other sessions. 

Newly elected regional president is 
former vice-president Edmund Hor- 
winski of Oakland, California. 

Other new officers are: Vice-Prest- 
pent—Hugo Allardt, Fresno; Treas- 


uRER—Ouinton Arbuckle, Richmond, 
California. Arthur Chladek, San Fran- 
cisco; Doris Granfield, Benicia; James 
Hiler, Eureka; and George Wallace, 
Oxnard, were elected to the executive 
board. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Nicholas H. Dosker, administrator, 
City of Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission, was elected president of 
the Southeastern Regional Council at 
its annual meeting in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi on May 28, 29, and 30. 

Retiring president of the region, 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., presided at the 
opening session and introduced Mayor 
R. Hart Chinn of Biloxi, who gave the 
welcoming address. Work of housing 
authorities in the region was reported 
on at a “Let’s Get Organized” session, 
which also included a report on legis- 
lation in the past year and a forecast 
for the coming year in housing in the 
southeastern states. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon on 
opening day was NAHO President L. 
Walter Henslee. Progress of the Title 
I program was the subject of an after- 
noon meeting where Lawrence M. Cox 
and Gerald Gimre discussed redevelop- 
ment plans in Norfolk and Nashville, 
respectively. Still other sessions cen- 
tered around lha retirement plans, de- 
fense housing, the new annual contri- 
butions contract, public relations job 
being done by public housing, and a 
series of round tables on personnel 
policies, management, maintenance, ac- 
counting, and tenant selection. 

A group of 14 producers of refriger- 
ators, water heaters, paints, metals, 
wood products, and heating systems 
exhibited and demonstrated their wares 
to conference delegates and sponsored 
a cash prize contest for those attend- 
ing the exhibit. 


CONFERENCES TO COME 
The New England Regional Coun- 
cil will hold its annual conference 
sometime during the week of Septem- 
ber 16 at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Portland, Oregon will be the scene 
of the Pacific Northwest meeting on 


September 13 and 14. 
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RIGHT—NAHO President Henslee (di- 
rectly behind the soldiers) hurrying from 
the plane that took him from the Galves- 
ton to the San Jose meeting. By fast 
overnight travel, Mr. Henslee made four 
of the five May conferences. 


BELOW—Congressman Clinton Mc- 
Kinnon addressing San Jose meeting. 


' r 


Popular feature of the Pacific Southwest Council's 1950 
meeting was repeated at the 1951 conference: a meeting of the 
mythical ‘“‘Central City’’ city council. Business of meeting was 
to find out why the delay in the local low-rent program. “‘Coun- 


: 52 


Lucky winner of a $50 “cash prize bag”’ donated by ex- 


hibitors at the San Jose meeting was Frances Saltman of Los 
Angeles. She is shown exchanging her number for the money 
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cilman”’ George Stephan is at the microphone. Left to right: 
Messrs. Schaffran, Melville, Silverman, Norton, Hutchinson, 
Rainey, Chladek, Richardson, Prisin-Zano, McFeely. Mr. Beard 
of San Francisco was also a participant, although not pictured. 
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with Charles Callahan, who conducted the exhibit and is also 
pictured right beside a roster of the exhibitors. 
Pictures by Council Journal reporter Doris Granfield. 
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GLASS HEATING PANELS—JOH-F1 





“Virtually unbreakable” is the way 


the manufacturer characterizes the 
glass in his new steel-framed glass 
baseboard heating panels for electric 
heating systems. Panels operate auto- 
matically with a thermostat for each 
room, so that the temperature in each 
can be individually controlled. Other 
economies claimed for these panels 
are space saving, cleanliness, and lack 
of maintenance expense. They are 
guaranteed not to wear out for five 
years. Coming in two sizes, 30 and 
42 inches long, they are easy to install 
in either new or old buildings. 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 209. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-F9—Pointers on Penta. 12 pp., illus. 

Booklet tells what pentachlorophenol coat- 
ing for wood is and describes how it protects 
wood from decay and termites; lists advan- 
tages to its use, various kinds of penta treat- 
ments, and gives specifications. 


JOH-F10—Dodge Vinyl Cork Tile. 8 pp., 
illus. 

Color chart, specifications, design data, ad- 
vantages, and maintenance of a new vinyl 
cork flooring are included in this colorful 
brochure. 


JOH-F1ll—Western Pine 
6 pp. 

Publications on western pine are listed, 
with number and price, and an order blank 
is included. Listings cover technical data, 
consumer information, laboratory notes, 
standards, and special books. 


Publication List. 


JOH-F12—Metal Lath News. 16 pp., illus. 
Technical periodical on uses of metal lath 
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LAMINATED WALL PANEL—JOH-F2 





Manufacturer of these Strong-Bilt 
waterproofed wall panels is so fond 
of his product that he has just re- 
modeled his entire main office space 


with it. Versatility of the laminated 
wood fiber boards is demonstrated by 
the variety of uses they have been put 
to: as walls, ceilings, light boxes, slid- 
ing wall panels, window valances, 
radiator enclosures, and storage cabi- 
nets. They come curved and specially 
molded as well as conventionally 
straight. Giant size panels are 8 feet 
wide and as long as 18 feet but there 
is also a smaller 4 foot size, available 
in lengths up to 16 feet. Panels are 
said to be both easy to install and 
to finish. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 208 and 209. To get manu- 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical Jiterature, check match- 
ing “JOH” 


coupon on page 209 and send the 


numbers on_ the 


coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











BUILDING AGGREGATE—JOH-F3 
Not only vermin and fire proof, 
Ryolex, a lightweight plaster and con- 
crete aggregate, is claimed to furnish 
a superior insulation against sound, 
heat, and cold. Used as a concrete 
mix, it is said to be light but strong; 
to contract or shrink very little; to 
insulate extremely well; to saw and 
nail easily. As a plaster component, 
it lends four or five times the insulat- 
ing value of ordinary sand _ plaster, 
according to the manufacturer, as well 
as resistance to cracking or splintering, 
and sound deadening. And it is eco- 
nomical to boot, the claim is—not alone 





in construction. Volume 15, number 1, for 
instance, includes two technical data sheets 
on fireproofing of structural steel and specifica- 
tions for lathing used at Park Merced in San 
Francisco. 


JOH-F13—Comparative Yearly Costs of Heat- 
ing a Building with Various Fuels. 

Handy chart provides a simple means of 
comparing costs of heating with the following 
fuels: anthracite, oil, manufactured gas, and 
natural gas. 


JOH-F14—Stainless Steel Curtain Walls .. . 
Progress Report on Methods. 22 pp., illus. 

Design suggestions for stainless steel ex- 
terior walls, both structural and non-structural, 
as well as information on shapes, textures, 


and building codes affecting stainless steel 
are given in this booklet. 


JOH-F15—Lawn Care. 4 pp., illus. 

Five times yearly this small bulletin gives 
ups on caring for lawns and coping with such 
tenacious problems as weeds, fertilizers, soil 
types, and kinds of seed. Individual issues 
available on request; whole digest with cur- 
rent issues in loose leaf binder available for $1. 


JOH-F16—Textolite Plastics Surfacing. 14 
pp., illus. 

Color charts and technical data on installing 
a plastic surfacing material called Textolite, 
including a number of pictures of its applica- 
tions. For use on table tops, work surfaces, 
doors, and window sills. 


SEND FOR THESE PUBLICATIONS DIRECT 


Beautiful Woods. The Handbook for the 
Woodworking Industry. 1951. 50 pp., illus. 
$1. Frank Paxton Lumber Company, 5701 
West 66th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


Wood discussed in his handsome booklet 
is used primarily for furniture, wall panelling, 
and fixtures. First 20 pages are devoted to 
a variety of technical data, such as lumber 
weights, adhesives, explanation of lumber 
terms, and grades of different woods. Second 
section discusses popular and “exotic’’ woods, 
from ash to zebrawood, giving sources, gen- 
eral characteristics, properties, and uses of 


each. Well over 100 woods are described in 
this section. 

Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning Guide 
1951. 1951. 1476 pp. $7.50. The American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 10, 
New York. 

The reference guide for the profession con- 
tains material on design and specifications of 
heating, ventilating, and air conditioning sys- 
tems and includes a catalog section on manu- 
facturers. Technical and general information 


for the engineer, architect, and contractor. 
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in initial cost, but because it elimi- 
nates considerable weight in buildings 
and enables lighter framework to be 
used. 


FIBER HEATING DUCT—JOH-F4 





Designed as an economical substi- 
tute for metal, glazed tile, or con- 
crete blocks, the Sonoairduct is a fiber 
duct used as supply or return line in 
gas or oil fired hot air heating sys- 
tems. Bearing the blessing of FHA, 
it is said to be low in original cost 
and inexpensive to install. Light- 
weight, it comes in long lengths, is 
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WIRE STAPLER—JOH-F5 





Pocket-size, this new tacker is de- 
signed to save time and money in the 
installation of wiring. It drives staples 
into plaster, composition board, and 
all kinds of wood—and drives them 
deep enough to hold but without injur- 
ing the wire. For use on braided, 
rubber-coated, single and double strand 
wire, and hollow tube lines, it has 
guides on front and back for negotiat- 
ing difficult angles or corners as easily 
as the straight and narrow. Comes 
with its own specially designed staples 
and both tack and tacker are made to 
conform to American Telephone and 
Telegraph specifications. 
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full technical Then 


literature. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[) JOH-FI Glass Heating Panels 
[] JOH-F2 Wall Panels 


re 
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JOH-F3 Building Aggregate 
C) JOH-F4 Fiber Heating Duct 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-FS Wire Stapler 

[) JOH-F6 Corrosion Control 

[] JOH-F7 Maintenance Cart 


[] JOH-F8 Varnish Remover 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





send 
Hovsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
1 JOH-F9 


Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 208 and 
209 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address and 


oe 


SEND TO: 


C] JOH-FII Publication List 


this coupon to the JouRNAL of 


Pointers on Penta 


JOH-F10 Dodge Vinyl Cork Tik 


JOH-F12 Metal Lath News 
JOH-F13 Costs of Heating 

] JOH-F14 Stainless Steel Walls 
JOH-FIS Lawn Care 


JOH-F16 Plastic Surfacing 








fire resistant, and claimed to improve 
with age as heat cures it. Boast is that 
it can take rough handling, weather- 
ing, and crushing. Metal fittings, such 


a 


CORROSION CONTROL—JOH-F6 
Tank linings, metal, masonry, and 
plywood exteriors can be protected 
from corrosion with a line of inert 
vinyl base coatings. They are said to 
be non-contaminating, tough, and long 
lived. Non-inflammable, when dry 
they are completely resistant to alco- 
hols, acids, alkalies, hydrogen and sul- 
phide gas. Specially recommended to 
protect steel and masonry structures 
and pumps, valves, ducts, and piping. 


MAINTENANCE CART—JOH-F7 





Answer to a maintenance man’s 
prayer is the essence of the claim made 
for the Speed-Barrow, a wheel barrow 
extraordinary. Made to carry about 


four times as much as the ordinary 
wheel barrow, it is said to handle easily 
even when fully loaded. Pneumatic 
tires enable it to do its work easily, 





as bends and elbows, are recommended 
for use with the fiber ducts but fiber 
collars for joining straight runs are 
available. 


quietly, and without harming surfaces. 
Balanced so that there is no danger 
of tipping, it requires no lifting to dis- 
charge the load. Two models are avail- 
able: one has a discharge gate, opened 
by foot; the other is emptied from 
the top, but is supposed to need only 
a slight tip forward. Claimed to save 
time and money in man hours. 


VARNISH REMOVER—-JOH-F8 





Within 10 or 15 minutes, this paint 
and varnish remover, called Kurl-Off, 


chemically dissolves paint, varnish, 
shellac, and most lacquers. The liquid 
is claimed to be non-corrosive, non- 
staining, non-inflammable, to require 
no neutralization or after rinse, and 
to be useful for both wood and metal. 
Absolutely harmless to wood, according 
to the manufacturer, it is simply ap- 
plied, the finish curls off, and the wood 
stands ready for refinishing. No sand- 
ing is necessary. Will do the same 
job for metal and painted cement. 
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DAY CARE CENTER FOR CHILDREN 
OPENS AT NEW YORK PROJECT 

“Ten beautiful sun filled rooms” 
describes the brand new day nursery 
at New York’s 1246-unit Bronx River 
Houses. The nursery was inaugurated 
at a combined reception and house- 
warming in March. Sponsored by the 
Bronx River community center, the 
nursery had formerly occupied small 
store quarters. New rooms are large 
and sunny and permanent equipment, 
supplied by the authority, includes a 
completely outfitted kitchen and two 
well stocked outdoor playgrounds. 
Three of the rooms are devoted to 
play space for the children. 

At present about 55 children whose 
mothers work are cared for at the 
center. They range in age from three 
to five years and provisions for them 
cover all their needs, from supervised 
rest periods to hot lunches. Five days 
each week they come at 7:30 in the 
morning and stay until 6 in the eve- 
ning. Charges for the center’s services 
vary from $1.50 to $15 per week, de- 
pending on the income of each family. 
Some of the children’s varied activi- 
ties are shown in the pictures below. 

The center cares for children from 
the surrounding neighborhood as well 
as those from Bronx River Homes. 
Currently, plans are shaping up to 
launch an “out of school” program for 
six to 12 year olds, who would be 
called for after school and kept at the 
center until evening. 


CHICAGO PROJECT’S AGED GET 
VOLUNTARY TRAINED AID 

Ida B. Wells Homes in Chicago is 
providing homespun aid for its aged 
residents. Twenty-five women from the 
Wellstown health service committee 
have embarked on a training course for 
housekeeping and home nursing aid to 
the elderly at the Homes who need 
special care. 

The course consists of eight sessions 


devoted to such subjects as under- 
standing older people, the role of the 
helper, home nursing and first aid, 
nutrition and diet, food preparation, 
housekeeping principles, and recreation. 
Women who are to act as aides will 
also learn of social welfare agencies 
where special or needy cases can be 
referred. 

Among the groups who have co- 
operated to work out the course are 
the Red Cross, Salvation Army, Jewish 
Family Service, and Chicago depart- 
ment of welfare. Instructors are sup- 
plied by the welfare department. 


SPRING CLEANING GIVEN SHOT 
IN ARM AT OVERLOOK HOMES 

Tenants at Overlook Homes in Day- 
ton have been introduced to a many- 
sided attack on spring cleaning prob- 
lems. Given a month’s advance notice 
to prepare for the offensive, they were 
put “on the mark” by a management 
note in the March issue of the Overlook 
News that a general housekeeping in- 
spection would begin shortly after April 
1. The April issue repeated the an- 
nouncement, so that everyone could 
get set. In the News’ words: “The 
purpose of the inspection will be to 
determine the present condition of 
interior walls, interior paint, floors, 
heating and cooking stoves, and house- 
keeping habits in general.” 

If the inspection is the spearhead of 
the attack, the left flank is an appeal 
to clean up neglected exteriors. The 
management points out that with the 
snow gone, paper and junk, tire ruts 
in grass, spilled trash cans, and similar 
conditions are all too evident. 

The third front concerns saving ma- 
terials now that they are growing scarce. 
Tenants are requested specifically to 
pamper their sinks, hot water heaters, 
screens, and toilet equipment, since re- 
placement is on the way to becoming 
a serious problem. Management advice 
is: “Taking special care of your home 


now may save you weeks or months 
of inconvenience later.” 


MEMPHIS PROJECTS JOIN IN 
CITY CLEAN UP PROGRAM 


Memphis is waging its annual “clean 
up—paint up—fix up campaign” and 
the housing authority's projects are 
joining in wholeheartedly. While the 
authority itself does the interior paint- 
ing, Robert Roberson points out to 
readers of the Better Housing News 
that “there is a whole lot of ‘clean up 
and fix up’” they can contribute by 
repairing or removing broken furniture 
and other debris. He admonishes, 
“Don’t stop at your own front and 
backyard area . take an interest in 
the courts and vacant areas near you.” 

Everyone is enlisted in the program 
—children and adults alike—and resi- 
dents of housing authority projects are 
among those proudest of the city’s 1950 
title: “Nation's Cleanest City.” 


ALAMEDA WELCOMES SPRING 
WITH TENANT GARDENS 

April saw tenants of the Alameda, 
California, projects equipped with the 
raw materials for gardens. The housing 
authority provided plants free of charge 
and, where necessary, top soil and 
fertilizer (see July 1950 JourNnat, page 
231). Tenants also had the advantage 
of consultations with a gardener to be 
sure their sites were properly prepared 
and that the time for planting was 
propitious. Snapdragons, pansies, mari- 
golds, petunias, and zinnias are a few 
of the spring plants that were available 
to residents of the projects. 

Aside from giving tenants the fun of 
planting their own gardens, the authori- 
ty hoped, by making materials available 
free, to stimulate project residents to 
meet it half way by furnishing the 
work necessary for pleasant grounds. 
As William Weinmann, project mana- 
ger at Encinal, put it, “The flowers . 
are here... it’s up to you.” 


* 
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SOUTH PORTLAND RECOMMENDS 
USE OF RUBBER BASED PAINT 

The South Portland Housing Au- 
thority of South Portland, Maine, has 
switched to rubber based paint for 
interior finishing. Previously, the au- 
thority had made it a policy to use 
water emulsion paints for all interior 
decoration because it was easily and 
quickly applied. But once rubber based 
products were experimented with, the 
changeover was quick. For not only 
does the authority find that this paint 
is easy and fast to apply, but that 
it is washable and requires no sizing 
before application. Furthermore, the 
authority reports that brush or lap 
marks do not show, permitting touch- 
up jobs not otherwise possible and 
eliminating the necessity of a complete 
repainting job with every new vacancy. 
Another advantage cited by the authori- 
ty is that, once properly applied, the 
paint will not fade. 


BILOXI! MAINTENANCE MAN 
SCHEDULES DAILY WORK 

John Morris, management aide at 
Bayou Auguste Homes in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, felt the need for some kind 
of daily maintenance schedule and has 
come up with a list of about 20 points 
to be included in a routine check-up 
each day. They run from turning off 
ground lights in the morning to check- 
ing on repair orders for the next day 
before quitting in the afternoon. The 
sentiment behind this check list is 
expressed in the last paragraph: “Any- 
thing for the good of our project and 
tenants. Let’s keep Bayou Auguste 


Homes the pride of our community.” , 


PHA CHICAGO OFFICE GIVES 
TIP ON CONDENSATION 

Each year, according to Harold 
Brown, maintenance engineer with the 
Chicago field office of PHA, just 
around this time, roofing nails are 
noticed to have pushed up from their 
moorings. And each year, faithfully, 
maintenance men go around and knock 
them down again and forget about 
them until the next year, when the 
whole procedure is repeated. What is 
not commonly known, however, is that 
these pushed-up roof nails are sympto- 
matic of a hidden and costly condition 
and they should not be simply driven 
down and forgotten. 

The disease that these protruding 
nails signal is condensation occurring 
within the roof. The result of repeatedly 
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ignoring the danger signal by merely 
hammering the nails back is that the 
roof boards warp and end by breaking 
or cracking the roof membrane. Rot 
sets in in the boards and all too soon 
a new roof is required. Mr. Brown 
feels that maintenance men should 
recognize these upstanding nails for 
the sign of condensation that they are, 
so that proper measures can be taken 
to dissipate or prevent the condition and 
thereby save dollars and hours of costly 
repairs. 


“SAFETY FIRST’ IN NEW YORK 
SLASHES INSURANCE COSTS 

A report of the New York City 
Housing Authority on its accident pre- 
vention program demonstrates the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness in practical terms: 
dollar savings in insurance premiums. 

Initiated in 1945 as a result of 
mounting insurance rates brought on by 
an increasing number of accidents, the 
program established project safety com- 
mittees to review accidents, get at 
their causes, and make recommenda- 
tions to a master safety committee on 
accident prevention. To carry out these 
duties, a new form for reporting ac- 
cidents was devised that better showed 
the causes involved. In addition, work 
spaces, tools, and equipment were in- 
spected; the men were given safety 
lessons; and a series of safety posters 


(see picture below) were displayed in 
appropriate places. 

In summarizing the results of the 
first five years of the program, the 
authority cites a dramatic reduction in 
insurance fees, as follows. 

Because the for employee 
accidents is so good, workmen’s com- 


record 


pensation premiums are currently about 
$50,000 less than they would be without 
a favorable record. 

A tenant safety campaign is also 
part of the whole program and the 
authority reports that its public liability 
insurance rates have been brought 
down “to a point where self-insurance 
would not be advantageous to the au- 
thority in spite of its many risks.” 

Fire prevention precautions have kept 
fire insurance premiums down to the 
minimum rate of three cents per $100. 

An additional $7000 has been cut 
from the 
premiums, 

While the concrete benefits of the 
continuing safety program are seen in 
these dollar savings, the authority points 
out that even more important savings 


authority’s automobile 


cannot be measured in material terms: 
the increased efficiency and productivity 
of employees; the improved personnel 
relationships; and the saving in human 
life, energy, and in the tremendous 
amount of time and effort expended 
whenever an accident occurs. 
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-SAFETY-PROGRAM: | 


inuTe f 
LADDER ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENT OF THE MONTH 


Found to be the most effective 
means of making New York City 
Housing Authority employees safety 
conscious, posters 
pictures such as those left and right 
typical 
month. They are displayed on proj- 
ect bulletin boards and distributed 
in smaller form among supervisors 
to be discussed in brief safety meet- 
ings with project employees. Sub- 
jects for posters are chosen from the 
accidents that occur most frequently. 
Short written copy advises on do’s 
and don’t’s related to the subject. 


PREVENT 


illustrated with 


accident each 

















PUBLIC HOUSING CUT— 
(Continued from page 189) 


ning to begin 2000 units in fiscal 1952 
and another 2000 in fiscal 1953. The 
Washington Post, commenting editori- 
ally said: “. . . neither materials short- 
ages nor the inflation that results from 
public spending should bring to a 
standstill the forward-looking program 
that was launched two years ago. The 
emergency should not be used as an 
excuse to turn back the clock.” 


President’s Message 


National leaders—including  Presi- 
dent Truman—also took up the protest 
against the House. Mr. Truman in a 
letter to Senator Maybank branded the 
curb “not only unwise and unjust—it 
is clearly in conflict with the national 
housing policy set forth by Congress.” 
He said that such “arbitrary” cuts as 
the House made amounted to repeal 
of the Housing Act of 1949. “In reduc- 
ing the volume of housing starts, our 
aim has been to spread the remaining 
supply equitably among all income 
groups,” Mr. Truman said. “We cer- 
tainly do not want to make the lower- 
income families, those hardest pressed 
for decent housing, bear by far the 
heaviest share of the cuts in the new 
housing supply. Yet, that is exactly 
what this bill will do...” 


HHFA Speaks Out 


In Mr. Fitzpatrick’s statement to 
members of the NAHO North Central 
Regional Council meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, he branded the House 
action as the “results from the constant 
efforts of the major segments of the 
private home building industry which, 
for 15 years, bitterly fought against the 
enactment of legislation authorizing 
the public housing program, and which 
have never ceased to wage total war 
upon it since the passage of the legis- 
lation by the Congress . . .” 

“, « « It was claimed that it [the cut] 
would save critical materials. Save 
them for whom? For the military? For 
defense plants? Not at all!” Mr. Fitz- 
patrick said. 

“It was claimed that it would make 
more critical materials available to the 
private home building industry 
The purpose of this action was ex- 
plained as follows: 

“ “It simply means that while we have 
a shortage of materials and while we 
are curtailing free enterprise and the 
private construction industry of this 
country, we should not begin any more 
of these public housing units . . . It 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM 
NAHO PRESIDENT HENSLEE 


I hope everyone who receives the JourNaL or Houstnc read the 
announcement on page 159 of the May issue concerning “NAHO 
Awards for Distinguished Housing Service.” This “competition” is new 
in the work of NAHO and something that I hope will go forward to 
the extent that NAHO awards will be treasured as just and proper recog- 
nition for really distinguished service. 

In order to be considered for an award, the recommended person 
or local authority must be suggested to the Awards Committee not later 
than July 1 of each year—so it will be seen that anyone having possible 
suggestions for 1951 should arrange for them to be presented imme 
diately. 

It should be borne in mind that the Awards Committee will care 
fully review all suggestions and that they will endeavor to see that only 
such outstanding services are recognized as will keep the NAHO award 
in a class by itself. Accordingly, it is important that only those persons 
or authorities truly deserving of special recognition should be presented 
and it should be recognized that only a small number of such persons 
or agencies will actually pass the careful tests that the committee will 


apply. 


My hope is that the membership will take a serious interest 


in these awards and will search our ranks for outstanding achievements, 
thus making the NAHO award something extra special. 














SALE RENT 
California 50 
Corona 100 1 to 3 bedroom 
$65 to $85 
San Diego 2000 4000 
1250 2 bedroom $8500 750 1 bedroom $55 
750 3 bedroom $9500 2500 2 bedroom $65 
750 3 bedroom $75 
Colorado 500 500 
Colorado Springs 350 2 bedroom $9000 75 1 bedroom $65 
150 3 bedroom $10,500 350 2 bedroom $80 
75 3 bedroom = $90 
Idaho 
~ oe 500 sale and rent 
ackfoot 
Idaho Falls 
Kentucky 1000 sale and rent 
Paducah 
Missouri 100 : ; 150 
Fort Leonard Wood area 75 2 bedroom $9500 25 1 bedroom — $55 
25 3 bedroom $10,500 100 2 bedroom — $65 
25 3 bedroom — $75 
New York 75 — sale and rent 
Star Lake $9000 maximum $55 maximum 
South Carolina 1000 — po 
. — Sd > a ~ 
Savannah River area = 7 
simply permits private industry to get of low-income, including veterans, 


more of these scarce materials . 

Raymond M. Foley, administrator 
of HHFA, in a statement issued to the 
press on the effects of the House slash, 
included a long list of cities where fi- 
nancial assistance has been obtained 
and sites acquired for projects that 
would have to be stopped. 

He pointed out that House action 
“would deal a bitter blow to families 


servicemen, and defense workers, and 
would demand of them a greater sacri- 
fice in the defense program than is 
demanded of any other group in the 
housing market.” 

National and local organizations of 
veterans, labor, religious, and minority 
groups, have passed strong resolutions 
condemning the House for its action 
and have passed them on to senators 
and representatives in Washington. 
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CITY PLANNING, a selection of readings in 
its theory and practice, prepared by the facul- 
ty of the interdepartmental course in city 
planning at the University of Minnesota. 
Edited by Theodore Caplow. 1950. 226 pp., 
plano. $3.75. Burgess Publishing Company, 
426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Min- 
nesota. 

The Minnesota university educators who 
collaborated on City Planning as a selection 
of 23 readings for an _ interdepartmental 
course deserve sympathy and credit. 

The field of collegiate texts explicitly de- 
signed for planning is sufficiently barren so 
that any volume in the field would be a 
pioneering effort. Some superior primers at 
the high school level are in use. Reports of 
the old National Resources Committee and 
the National Resources Planning Board are 
available. The tomes of Segoe and Lewis ap- 
proach text status. The Minnesota group, how- 
ever, does not choose to pluck these apples. 

There is room for disagreement as to just 
what materials should be selected for a plan- 
ning text, particularly for an isolated course. 
(This despite the puberty and relative poverty 
of planning literature.) For not only can 
there be differences of opinion as to what 
areas should be covered and as to who are 
the best qualified spokesmen for the subjects 
chosen—but also there is the editorial prob 
lem inherent in any attempt to blanket a 
broad field and to cever it thoroughly and 
challengingly. Certainly it would be hard to 
find a better starting point for differences of 
opinion than a planning compendium that 
starts with Mumford and terminates with 
the Housing Act of 1949 as hitching posts! 

The Caplow selections cover a logical de- 
velopment from “the nature of urban prob- 
lems,” through history, housing and “how- 
to,” up to sample legislative documents. De- 
spite the seeming unlikelihood that a curricu- 
lum can be complete without expressions of 
Thomas Adams and Alfred Bettman in plan- 
ning or Charles Abrams and Catherine Bauer 
in housing, the presentation is fairly repre- 
sentative and varied. It is a tribute to the 
authors that: (1) fundamental theory is gen- 
erally embraced without undue clutter and 
detail and (2) the livelier essays have been 
prepared by staff members rather than culled 
from learned journals or excerpted from 
eclectic treatises. Moreover, it is refreshing 
to see that the housing aspect of planning 
is given prominence, in lieu of the usual 
over-emphasis on traffic congestion or civic 
centers or even zoning controls. 

Bauer gives dynamic treatment to “the 
dynamic implications of the neighborhood 
concept.” Robert Walker's composition, focused 
sharply on historical development, is a con- 
cise, persuasive study. In a specially prepared 
essay, William Anderson, a political scientist, 
gives cogent airing to politics, “public plan- 
ning,” and governmental structure. 

Sociologist Theodore Caplow examines the 
findings of a “housing attitudes” survey un- 
dertaken in Minneapolis, which should pro- 
voke caloric combat among planners and 
housers. On the basis of a sampling, it is 
revealed that there is a discrepancy between 
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omc a bi let ce tilt Se 
what people should want and do want: 
planners’ standards versus people's ideals. 
John Dean and Abrams to the contrary, a 


“landslide vote in favor of home ownership” 
Mumtftordians 
who nurse home-near-work ideas, the survey 
that most families advocate long 
distance commuting. All believers in demo 
cratic process must concur with Caplow’s re- 
mark that “attitudes are quite as factual as 
mortgages.” Unfortunately, the editors fail 
to relate desires with another set of circum- 
stances, exhibited elsewhere in the 
which unveils “ . . the insecurity of the 
home owner who is seldom able to predict 
the future of his neighborhood, the 
of his investment A 

An essay by Russell and Mary Black con 


is the conclusion. As for those 


discloses 


manual, 


stability 


cerns itself with planning methods in “the 
small American city’ but the counsel they 
give appears to have universal application, 


more so for operating agencies than students. 


“The Commission without a plan can no 
more foresee the future needs of a com 
munity than can the subdivider.”” Without 


a definite goal, judgments are subject to seri 
ous error and caprice. There are still planning 
agencies that zone and regulate subdivisions 
in the absence of comprehensive general plans. 
Where there exists a reasonable plan, local 
housing authorities ought to conform, ought 
to set a good example as a public agency, 
ought to avoid the temptation of circumvent 
ing or compromising long-range planning 
beneficial to the city. 

The compilers of this text are to be criti 


cized for omissions and limited treatments 
ot some very significant issues in modern 
urban planning. Slum clearance and urban 


redevelopment ought to be a major topic in 
a classroom syllabus. Public housing, com- 
pletely by-passed, is probably the most serious 
avoidance, which may account for the missing 
names of Langdon Post, Nathan Straus, 
Robert Lasch, James Ford, et. al. Such a void 
is mysterious, particularly when an editorial 
comment in the section called “The Future 
of the Housing Problem”  unhesitatingly 
states: “There has never been a time when 
the lower third of the population has been 
well-housed.” Perhaps the sad neglect of an 
important phase of housing may be attributed 
to lack of understanding. For example, 
editorializing on public and private housing 
projects, the authors make a strange refer- 
ence “. . . to the fortunate population isolated 
from the rest of the city and walled in from 


their neighbors.” Families “fortunate” when 
“isolated” “walled in”? If this state- 
ment reflects either the impression or the 


fact, PHA and all local authorities ought to 
stop building and start rethinking! 

A severe defect, in especially, 
is the tendency to demonstrate one side of 
an issue. Home ownership has many facets. 
The “neighborhood unit formula” has op- 
ponents as well as proponents. This kind 
of shortcoming, which this book suffers, of 
course, can be overcome by teachers making 
assignments supplementing the digest. 

Also the shallow handling in the book of 


education 


urban physical structure deserves some carp 
ing. Not customary in reviews is 
authors—but, to start a new 
gestion to authors in this 
see Homer Hoyt and 
Apprasal Journal on 


development that are 


advice to 
trend, my sug 
these context 1s 
issues of The 
theories of residential 
more analytic and in 
than those that state the 


recent 


CISIVE case of orna 


mental concentric circles. 
| 


Two of the emergent ideas in 


towns and 


planning 
ciuzen education, 
interred in this book. Black's 
passages about the creation of planning agen 
cies should have a useful cue. “First 
there must be a nucleus of citizens and officials 


thought, new 
are practically 


signaled 


who are convinced of the value of planning.” 
In practice this beginning, however, seems to 


when the 
pc pular base is nothing more than a “nucleus,” 


iose staying or rolling power and 


it is easy to forget that city 


building. 


planning is city 


Seymour Stillman, New York 


THE BOARD MEMBERS’ MANUAL—how 
to produce and use it in board education, 
by Charlotte K. Demorest. 1951. 28 pp. $1 
National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

A well organized and quickly 
ment of the 
about 


read state 
need for and the way to go 
preparing a “training course” for the 
civic leaders who make up the policy-forming 
boards of such institutions as hospitals, family 


service bureaus, community chests . . and 
local housing authorities 

In a foreword to the booklet, Eduard C 
Lindeman asks (and then answers): “lf 
board members are to be trained for their 


significant functions, where and how 1s this 


training to be conducted? toard members 


have decided to educate themselves and are 


doing so in multuple ways Among these 


new tools are board member manuals, more 


board members 
adult 


and this 


often than not produced by 
body of education 
emerging, guide 
manifestation of this new 


themselves. A new 
thus 
latest 


literature is 
, is the 
product.’ 
NAHO's new Handbook for Housing Com 
page 175, May Journat oF 
Housinc) is just such a “manual’—on a 
national basis—filling in the background and 
the facts and figures on the general housing 
program. To fulfill the complete “educational” 
needs of local authority 
ever, a locally prepared manual such as those 
described in the above booklet is also in order 


missioners (sec 


commiussioners, how 


A REPORT TO THE NATION—from the 
National Housing Policy Conference, March 
19 and 20, 1951, St. Louis, Missouri. 1951. 
96 pp. Available from Thomas F. Kelleher, 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment Coordi- 
nator, City Hall, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A verbatim record of what has come to be 
known as the “St. Louis Conference” (see 
page 118, April Journat or Hovwsineo). 
DEFENSE HOUSING ACT, hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, 82nd Congress, first 
session, on §$.349. January, February 1951. 
546 pp. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES, hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 82nd Congress, first session, on 
H.R. 1272. January, February 1951. 419 
pp. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

For status of defense housing legislation 
covered in above two sets of hearings, sec 
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page 200 and February, March, April, and 
May issues of the JourNAL oF Housine. 


THE MODULAR METHOD IN DWELL- 
ING DESIGN—an explanation of the ap- 
lication of modular coordination in drafting 
practice based upon principles developed by 
American Standards Association Project A62. 
Division of Housing Research, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. May 1951. 54 pp. 
30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
B -< 

Currently, under the impetus of the war 
emergency, the words “modular coordina- 
tion” are finding their way into more and 
more recommendations as to ways and means 
of cutting construction costs without cutting 
construction quality (see page 191). The 
above book tells the story of modular coordina- 
tion to the architect and gives him detailed 
instruction on how to put the idea to work 
for him and his clients. Coming is a similar 
manual for contractors. 


HOUSING RESEARCH, capsule descriptions 
of projects started under contract in 1950. 
Division of Housing Research, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. May 1951. 66 pp. 
30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
a, DB ¢. 

Brief descriptions of 58 research contracts 
negotiated by HHFA’s research division dur- 
ing 1950 with universities, government labora- 
tories, and other nonprofit research organi- 
zations. Projects fall into five categories: urban 
studies (four contracts); housing economics 
(13 contracts); housing finance (five con- 
tracts); housing technology (35 contracts); 
general (one contract). 


THE PREFABRICATION OF HOUSES, by 
Burnham Kelly. 1951. 446 pp., illus. $7.50. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

History of the growth of the prefabricated 
housing industry, summary of its present 
status, speculation as to its future—but with 
the bulk of the book given over to material 
said to have been previously unavailable as 
to the financial, managerial, and technical 
operations in the field. Most of the material 
for the book came from a 1946-47 detailed 
survey of prefabricators in the United States 
by the Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

To be reviewed. 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF WALLS OF 
GRAVEL-AGGREGATE CONCRETE MaA- 
SONARY UNITS, by Harry D. Foster, Earl 
R. Pinkston, and S. H. Ingberg. National 
Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. NBS _ Building Materials and 
Structures Report BMS120. 1951. 17 pp. 15 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
m <. 

Fire endurance test results for 12 walls 
constructed of gravel-aggregate concrete ma- 
sonry units (see page 192). 


MIGRATORY LABOR IN AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURE, report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor. 1951. 188 pp. 
75 cents. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

A five-man. commission spent almost a 
year looking for the answers to a range of 
questions that went something like this: why 
do we have migratory workers . . . who are 
they . . . where do they work . . . under 
what conditions . . . what are their wages 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A59, HOUSING PLANNERS 

City Service Commission of Milwaukee 
announces examinations for housing planners 
V and III, to be held late in June. 

Housing planner V is assistant director 
for development, responsible for supervising 
and coordinating work of the development 
division. Duties include assembly and analysis 
of all planning data, direction of special 
studies on design and _ redevelopment of 
blighted areas, and presentation of housing 
and redevelopment proposals. Requirements: 
registered architect or professional engineer, 
eligible for Wisconsin registration; at least 
five years experience and a thorough knowl- 
edge of urban planning, housing problems, 
and administrative techniques; in addition, 
knowledge of such related fields as law and 
finance involved in planning for housing: 
ability to plan and coordinate the work of 


others. Applicants must be United States 
citizens, not more than 50 years of age. 
Salary: $6506 to $7406. 

Housing planner III directs architectural and 
housing surveys, assembles data, makes special 
housing studies, works with civic groups and 
planning agencies on housing. Requirements: 
registered architect or engineer with knowl- 
edge of housing and redevelopment problems; 
ability to make original studies and prepare 
redevelopment plans for blighted areas, super- 
vise work of others, and make technical in 
vestigations. Applicants must be United States 
citizens and not more than 50 years old. 
Salary: $5306 to $5906. 

Applications and questionnaires may be 
obtained from the City Service Commission, 
Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wiscon- 


sin, and must be filed not later than June 
28, 1951. 





Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





A56, DIRECTOR OF HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
Chicago Housing Authority has an opening for a top level architectural engineer 
and executive to be responsible for planning, designing, and constructing a large- 
scale program. Must have at least 10 years experience in technical and administrative 
phases of large housing developments. 
experience and salary desired, to Chicago Housing Authority, 608 South Dearborn 


Write, giving details of education and 








POSITIONS 


W36, Male, 26—HOUSING MANAGER 

Will receive master’s degree in sociology at 
University of North Carolina in June 1951, 
with thesis on the housing manager. Bachelor's 
degree in sociology with minor field in public 
administration. Experience as research assist- 
ant in social science and interviewer for de- 
partment of rural sociology at North Carolina 
State College. Veteran; federal civil service 
rating. 


W37, Male, 26—CITY PLANNER 

Will finish work for master’s degree in city 
planning at the University of California in 
June 1951. Previous tra‘ning includes year's 
study in regional planning at University of 
Wisconsin, bachelor of science in social science 
at City College of New York, and work in 
planning and housing at New School for 
Social Research. Experience: two years as 
teaching assistant in city and regional plan- 
ning; work as assistant city planner and as- 
sistant redevelopment planner; and one year 
as research assistant to housing consultant. 
Primarily interested in urban redevelopment 
and city planning. 


W38, Male, 29—PLANNING DIRECTOR, 
REDEVELOPMENT PLANNER 

For past two years employed as regional 
director with state planning commission; re- 
sponsible for technical service rendered by 
regional offices to cities and counties, super- 
vising and planning activities of plan com- 


WANTED 


missions. Education: bachelor’s degree in 
political science and sociology from University 
of North Carolina; graduate work for two 
years in city planning. 


W39, Female—MANAGEMENT 

Presently engaged as management officer 
in management operations branch, war emer- 
gency housing division of Public Housing 
Administration. Previously with PHA, FPHA, 
and Farm Security Administration as housing 
and community manager. 

Served as first lieutenant in WAVES as 
officer in charge of United States naval 
barracks. 

Education: bachelor’s degree in english and 
journalism and master’s degree in_ political 
science and journalism. 


W40, Male, 30—URBAN PLANNING, RE- 
DEVELOPMENT 

Currently employed as writer and research 
assistant for correspondence courses for the 
United States Navy and completing disserta 
tion for doctoral degree at the University of 
Chicago. Subject of dissertation concerns 
trends of industrial location in Chicago. Previ 
ous experience includes making employee sur- 
veys on cost of living, analysis of question 
naires, and public relations; also vocational 
counscior with public welfare department. 

Federal civil service status as survey and 
analytical statistician. 








where do they live, how? 

After a study of the housing situation for 
migratory workers, the commission: came up 
with a nine-point set of recommendations— 
one of them that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration develop its new rural nonfarm 
housing program to include the housing needs 
of migrants in their home-base situation. 


Also recommended are minimum housing 
standards for migratory worker housing, 
grants-in-aid for labor camps, certification 
that housing is available before in-migrant 
workers can be imported into an area, federal 
funds for loans for family housing in areas 
where workers normally find work. 


The Journal of HOUSING 





















; , | ™_ITIN MASS HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


| , ~ ||WAN-PACKER Complete Chimney 


CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 




















WARREN JAY VINTON, 
first assistant commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration, left on May 30 for 











a vacation trip abroad that wall extend untl 
September 7. His itinerary covers Italy, Israel 
Greece, Switzerland, France, England, Spain 
Gibraltar—in that order. 


CHARLES ASCHER, 
formerly with the National Housing Ag 
anc 


om 


presently chairman of the department of 
political science at Brooklyn College, will 
attend the council meeting of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
in England in Jul 

Mr. Ascher left the United States late in 
May, to be gone until tall—during which 
tume he will be in Paris, Geneva, Brighton 
Hoddesdon, the Hague, and Brussels to attend 





The hour saving, cost- 
cutting features of Van- 
Packer Complete Masonry 
Chimneys show to best advantage in 
mass housing developments where tight 
building schedules are the rule. Installation 
time of this all-fuel chimney is cut to a fraction. Just 
3 hours work or less by any man on the job and the chimney 
is complete. Costly man-hours involved in handling or 
tion. In Geneva, he will consult with the d ° : , > : 

sether enced of the Welk thts Gini trucking are slashed, too, for Van-Packer comes entirely 
‘ = ' packaged with nothing else to buy. The weight of a Van- 

“ he - - - 
acker Chimney is only one-tenth that of materials used in 
code brick construction ...takes only 20 ©, as much space 


a series of conterences of international or 
gamizations in the field of public administra 


tion on programming methods and procedures 
and will attend the meetings of WHO that 
are being convened there in connection witl 
the 13th session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, scheduled to 
start on August 6. 


By taking full advantage of all these features, up to 90% 
savings are possible when you specify Van-Packer. For 





complete information and free literature, write. . . 
HERBERT EMMERICH, 
tormer commissioner of PHA’s predecessor “Li =P } 
agency, the Federal Public Housing Authority, an” O 
and presently director of the Public Adminis C R P oO RAT I O N 
tration Clearing House in Chicago, will also 209 S. LaSalle St. Dept. 1806, Chicago 4, 
be in Europe during the same period of , 
months as Mr. Ascher (see above). He will Also manutactured and distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and Son, Ltd, St. Lovrent, Quebec 


attend many of the same conferences in_ the 
held of public administration. Under a_ re 


cent grant from the Ford Foundation, PACH ANNUAL REPORTS— torial staff of the 


Is now engaging 1m a number of projects ( Cortinued from page 197) 
having to do with the administration § of . 


Chicago Sun, a post 
he held from 1942 to 1950. Previous to 





official international bodies. which will be in Washington, D.C., in the late 1930's. that time he spent ten years on the staff 
the major focus of Mr. Emmerich’s summer He was also chief of the division of of the Omaha World-Herald and a 
a photography, Office of War Informa year as a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
HAROLD ROBINSON. tion, for several years. From 1943 to University. For the past year he has 
formerly director of the Massachusetts State 1950 he was with Standard Oil Com been an editorial writer on the 
Housing Board (see January JourRNAL, page pany ot New Jersey, developing a pic St. Louis Post-Dispate h, which recent 
ay See a eee a 8 es oe ile d I l iad ly helped promote the St. Louis Nation 
1 " » » » “y “ ‘ ‘ . “A < ) 
| sultant with headquarters in Springfield, ture hie documenting the oi industry. I I : 
| Massachusetts. One of his clients, the Farm, Mr I h he l al Housing Policy Conterence. 
Bureau Insurance Companies, is interested in ~ r. ~asch, educated at the /niversity 
financing redevelopment projects, Mr. Robin of Nebraska and Oxford University, Mr. Voorhis completed ten consecu 
: son states. England, is familiar to housers as the tive years of service as United States 
| ROY S. BRADEN author of Breaking the Building Block congressman from Los Angeles county, 
n , . . a A 
- at one time manager of Greenbelt, Maryland ade, which he wrote while on the edi California in January 1947 He is 
| ] } , | . oO Oo n 2 1 
" ry “i Richland, rs ashing a n April 30. known as an author and platform lec 
: t the time of us death from cerebral a 
“ ’ hemorrhage, he was chief of the communit Formerly Mr. Ruth was on the Washington turer and has written The Morale of 
# management division, U.S. Atomic Energ ID. ¢ hel taff of the division (see Ma Democracy; Out of Debt, Out of Dan 
a h! ] Q5 wa ve ma) ) j , 
. Commission in Richland 1950 JourNaL. page 179) ger; Beyond Victory; and Confessions 
: HERMAN RUTH DONALD MONSON, oO} — gressman. His career has also 
al ; as of June | has been assigned to the new formerly with the Detroit City Plan Com led | teaching In privat schools in 
d San Francisco field station ot the — it mis ton, Na oye the staff of the Econom Illinois and W voming and he estab 
. lum clearance and urban redevelopment of Cooperation dministration as a _ housing wl , 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. consultant to ECA's labor advisers. lished with his father the Voorhis 
7 School for Boys in California in 1938 
Since 1947 he has been executive secre 
ag 


HOUSING RESEARCH tary of the Cooperative League of the 
Title \ Studies ne Title wl Studies USA and of the Cooperative Health 


Federation of America. He was also the 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION enacative secuetary 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois National 


ot the former 
Cooperative Mutual Hous 





ing Association. 
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Tailor-made Timesavers 

Not only are these precision-made stems 
profitable timesavers, they are also eco- 
nomical and of assured quality. 

ELANo will tailor-make any stem of high- 
est quality brass, broached same as sample. 
at a price that will surprise and please you. 

Quotations made at no cost. Submit 
samples. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
i 


Xenia, Ohio 














FREE! New booklet 


that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 


“How 
can you 
measure the 
DURABILITY 
of window 
shade cloth?" 


Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘““Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’”’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s DU PONT 
registered trade mark for ® 
its washable window TONTINE 
shade cloth. 
washable 
window shade cloth 
a looks better longer 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 














PERFECT 
SASH BALANCE 


for double hung windows < : 


Perfect balance is vital to 
the tight-wire artist—her 
success depends on it! Like- 
wise, the successful per- 
formance of double hung 

indows depends on the 
pesfect balance of each 
sashN[hey must not creep 
up or dt&wn, yet must raise 
or lower oothly and 
easily. UNIQWE Sash Bal- 
ances assure th¥akind of 
performance. Metgwho 
know ... architects, cont 
tors, housing officials, and 
millwork specialists—spec- 
ify UNIQUE, the sash bal- 
ance of proven leadership 
around the globe. 


CONTROLLED TENSION... PERMANENT STRENGTH 


The UNIQUE Sash Balance is not a friction 
device, but a fool-proof counterbalance with 
controlled spring tension. It will not rust or 
corrode. Its lifting power is assured through 
permanent strength. Installation is simple... 
readjustment unnecessary ... maintenance nil. 
Write today for full details. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 


Over 100 million in use throughout the world 


UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. } 
25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. jy6 : 
New York 54, N. Y. NY 
Please send me detailed information ¥ 
on Unique Balances. 


Name Firm 





Address 
City 











© 1951 U. B. Co., Inc. 














